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now nearly circuit 
outlook 
less pleasing. 
We are now on the Ligunian plain, 
nearly at sea level, between the Blue 
mountains and the Caribbean. This 


city is, indeed, in many respects what 


completed 
but the 
the 


our 
around the island 


continues none 


might be termed an antiquated curio, 


—the streets are narrow, straight, 


and regular. Many of the buildings 
brick or 
stone, interspersed with less preten- 


are substantially built of 


tious structures of wood. 
The harbor is deep and spacious. 
Steamers and sailing vessels are en- 
. . . 
tering and leaving continually, and 
flags of the 
’T* ° 
The commerce is of great 
importance, a 


every nation wave in 
breeze. 
of ex- 
porting and importing being carried 


on. 


vast amount 
The Royal Mail steamers also 
touch here and, altogether, perhaps 
one is oftener reminded of the thrift 
and enterprise of the North than in 
any of the other cities or towns. 


luded.)| 


O. Funkins. 

The exports are principally the 
tropical productions of the island and 
the imports consist of manufactured 
articles and food supplies from the 
United States and Europe. 

The McKinley bill has here, as in 
other foreign ports, affected the trade 
to some extent; perhaps its influence 
has been most noticeable in the traffic 
in and consequently the 
cultivation of this fruit has materi- 
ally diminished, while bananas, on 


oranges, 


which there is no tariff, are rapidly 
taking a foremost rank as the chief 
production for mercantile profit. 

The population is about fifty thou- 
sand, and here one sees the purest 
type of the Aborigines; more vehicles 
of every description, from the gover- 
nor’s coach to the commonest cart 
and dray, in proportion to the popu- 
lation are seen than anywhere else in 
the world. Some of them may, in 
remote ages, have figured conspicu- 
ously as models of comtort and con- 
venience, but their present condition 
impresses one with the startling ne- 
cessity of securing an accident policy 
before imperiling limb and life. 

Kingston has electric lights, and 
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Banyan Tree 


yes, cars drawn by mules—this ani- 
mal is assuredly the ‘‘draft horse’’ 
of Jamaica, the belabored sides of 
the poor, ill-used creatures testifying 
in unspoken language the unmerci- 
ful treatment received from their 
drivers. Surrounding and pervad- 
ing everything is a true southern 
hospitality, which welcomes the com- 
ing and speeds the parting guest. 

The public gardens of Kingston 
are redolent with tropical 
plants, and flowers, perhaps 
most interesting being the 
spreading banyan tree, from the 
branches of which new shoots are 
ever being sent downward to take 
fresh root. It extends over a wide 
tract and any one tree would be suf- 
ficient to comfortably shelter beneath 
its protecting shade a large concourse 
of people. 

Then the tall and graceful thatch 


. 


trees, 
the 
wide- 


and screw palms attracted no small 
amount of notice, and in the midst of 
all a miniature pond was the recep- 
tacle of hundreds of water hyacinths 
which blossomed with a lavish luxu- 
riance. 

A short distance outside the city 
are the quarters of the soldiers, com- 
posing the far-famed West Indian 
regiment. They are truly a fine 
looking set of men and may literally 
be termed veritable colored giants 
tall and with muscles fully developed, 


in their picturesque costume, con- 


sisting of tight shirt, baggy knee 
breeches, and turban head _ gear. 
They most assuredly present a most 
striking, if somewhat novel, appear- 
ance, and unconsciously demand the 
respect which their remarkable mili- 
tary acquirements have gained for 
them the world over. 

It was our good fortune to witness 
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a game of polo by some of the officers 
on their training ground. The rid- 
ing on ponies, specially trained for 
this purpose, was very swift, and as 
I was inclined to think, very reckless. 
But one rider, however, was thrown, 
and he, escaping injury, quickly re- 
mounted, and seemed to have gath- 
ered new enthusiasm from his mis- 
hap. The ponies were very intelli- 
gent and entered into the spirit of 
the game as much as the men. 

One month previous to our visit a 
number of the English officers sta- 
tioned here had died from yellow 
understood the barracks 
were to be destroyed to prevent any 


fever. I 


further infection from this source. 
We spend a few 

days at the Constant Springs hotel, 

situated at the foot of the mountains 


concluded to 


about five miles from Kingston. This 
popular resort is usually well patron- 
ized by the officers, their families, and 
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tourists. The drive from the city 
was full af interest, past many fine 
residences surrounded by magnifi- 
cent gardens, including the official 
governor's or captain-general’s of Ja- 
maica and his dependencies as he is 
titled. We regretted our inability to 
see the distinguished gentleman who 
had been recently recalled to be ap- 
pointed to the same position to some 
other colony of England. 

Arriving at our destination we most 
thoroughly enjoyed a decided inno- 
vation, our newest discovery being a 
swimming tank, controlled by the 
hotel. It was sixty feet in length 
and ten in width, and the luxury of 
bathing in this pure mountain water, 
the inlet and outlet of 
unceasing, was 


which was 
indeed luxury in- 


disputable. 

From this point we rode to Castle- 
ton, the location of the Botanical Gar- 
dens of Jamaica. 


They are quite ex- 
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tensive, well kept, and contain many 
rare trees and plants. We-saw hun- 
dreds of ferns, the lofty eucalyptus 
tree, cinchona, strychnos, royal palm, 
and the traveler's palm that gathers 
and holds the dew and rain in a 
peculiar receptacle, one of Nature's 
wonders, the logwood, and immense 
water lilies, circular in shape, with 
leaves two feet in diameter, each 
specimen being plainly and carefully 
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attaining an height of one hurtdred 
feet and having leaves at the summit 
from twelve to thirty feet long that 
curve downward 
The sprouts are planted 
twenty feet apart and 
little attention 
plished. The blossom is particu- 
larly attractive, beng an elongated 
pod which shelters the fruit until it 
becomes sufficiently developed to dis- 


most gracefully. 
about 
require but 


after this is accom- 
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labeled. The garden is situated in a 
high valley completely sheltered by 
lofty peaks and I should judge might 
prove a very agreeable and beneficial 
place for those suffering from lung 
and bronchial affections. 

On approaching the tropics the co- 
coanut palm, lifting its lofty head of 
yreen foliage far above all other trees, 
attracts immediate notice and its cul- 
tivation is fast becoming an industry 
of momentous importance. In ap- 
pearance it is very beautiful, often 


pense with this natural protection. 
The trees sturdily resist the hurri- 
canes and storms, which are of such 
frequent occurrence and seem to flour 
ish best near the salt water, although 
some very healthy groves were seen 
fully a thousand feet above sea level. 
They begin to yield in about seven 
years after transplanting and con- 
tinue for upwards of eighty years or 
more. The nuts are gathered by the 
native blacks who show much agility 
in climbing to the topmost branches. 
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They clasp their arms around the 
trunk and the excrescences left from 
former leaves form, as it were, the 
firmest of ‘‘stepping stones.’’ On 
reaching the highest limbs they sit 
astride the base of the great leaves 
and pick the ripest nuts, dropping 
them to the ground. 

An habitual, if not specially allur- 
ing, biped, indigenous to these warmer 
portions of the Western Hemisphere, 
is the turkey buzzard or “ John Crow,” 
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geut necessity, for their scavenger pro- 
pensities render them capable of ful- 
filling an important function in the 
economy of nature by devouring the 
putrid or putrefying flesh of dead 
animals. They are protected by law 
and a heavy fine is imposed on any 
marauder who should ruthlessly or 
accidently molest or destroy one. 

I watched them industriously occu- 
pied in gorging their stomachs with 
household waste, and I also watched 
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as he is familiarly called. These birds 
resemble our New England turkey, 
although they are much more power- 
ful and are capable of flying at a 
great height, especially after spend- 
ing a morning in gormandizing; from 
ten to twenty can be seen soaring in 
circles a mile above the land. They 
walk with a stilted gait, and, at times, 
lazily perch or rest on some post 
with one wing extended at a right 
angle to their body while digestion 
is progressing. 

They are, to a great extent, an ur- 


Market. 


three on the streets of Kingston re- 
vealing their pugnacity over a de- 
ceased rat, which each showed equal 
determination to monopolize, and I 
could but give a sigh of relief that 
our sanitary officers demanded no 
such assistance in the performance of 
their duties. 

Thus far we had been constantly 
on the move, byt as a minority had 
taken the trip for rest as well as sight- 
seeing, after a council of peace it was 
finally concluded to spend the inter- 
vening days before departure at Port 
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Antonio, there to quietly bask in sun 
and shade until the arrival of the 
Beverly should tell us our holiday 
was indeed ended. 

We reached our destination on 
Saturday and were to leave for the 
United States the following Tues- 
day. Sunday was, in truth, a day 
of rest, and how we longed for a New 
England paper only those who have 
been in a foreign clime, far away 
from home and kindred, can 
realize. Our only available substi- 
tutes, however, were a good, old 
Puritanical Bible and a volume of 
“Watt’s Hymns.” I sincerely trust 
we were benefited in the perusal. 

Monday we were early astir, and 
with bills paid, trunks packed, pa- 
tiently awaited the steamer which 
was to take us around the island on 
our homeward voyage. And when 


ever 
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Kingston ‘ 
the welcome sound; ‘‘Here she 
comes!’’ was shouted by a small 


colored boy, who was prospecting 
from the tallest tree, simultaneously 
a joyous “ Hurrah, hurrah,” sounded 
and re-echoed from a dozen throats. 
Letters and papers were eagerly 
perused, and it was hardly possible, 
as we gazed onthat summer land and 
inhaled those balmy breezes, to real- 
ize New England, blizzard-swept, 
‘‘an universe of sky and snow.’’ 
Our staterooms were soon assigned, 
our baggage carried on board, the 
custom house value of the writer hav- 
ing been considerably reinforced by 
the addition of a parrot, whose vi- 
brating tongue persisted, and_ still 
persists, in saying, ‘‘ The doctor’s 
out,’’ much to the amusement of pa- 
tients, if not always to the doctor 


himself, who is obliged constantly to 
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be on the alert as contradictory evi- 
dence of this perverse greeting, which 
is sure to hail every newcomer. 

The cargo brought from the states 
was .speedily unloaded, the return 
freight as quickly stowed away, and 
as the propeller slowly began to 
move it was with a feeling of sad- 
ness that was almost pain, that we 
watched the shores slowly fade un- 
til they were lost to view in the gath- 
ering darkness. 

Will we ever again-visit that land 
of fruit and blossom? Although no 
answer comes to the unspoken ques- 
tion of each heart, surely those pleas- 
ant hours will never be forgotten, 
and oft in imagination and dreams 
will some vivid if fleeting vision of 
flowery dales and heights of perpetual 
verdure take us to that island realm 
of romance and reality and thus form 
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a never-ending sequel of those happy 
days. 

We shaped our course southward, 
bending around the island, tarrying 
a few hours at Bowden, where Cap- 
tain Baker, the president of the com- 
pany, has a home, and at Port Morant, 
where large boat-loads of choice ba- 
nanas were awaiting shipment, and 
in the hazy dawn of Tuesday we 
again saw quaint old Kingston, and, 
as we slowly steamed up the harbor, 
which is deep and spacious, inclosed 
on either side by solid abutments of 
coral formation forming a natural 
palisado, with its towering battle- 
ments of lofty palms it seemed, in- 
«leed, in the silence and mist of that 
early morning like a charming gate- 
way to some enchanted country. 

Here on the Caribbean side the 
wharf presented much greater activ- 
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ity and bustle, the colored women 
were numerous and rather impatient 
as they waited the commands of the 
super-cargo in regard to the shipping 
of the great piles of bananas, which, 
during the previous night had been 
brought to the pier via the Jamaica 
railroad, and all the long forenoon 
they worked resistlessly beneath the 
hot rays of that tropical sun. 

Meanwhile the captain began to 
show unmistakable signs of exceed- 
ing restlessness for every moment 
was precious, and every hour saved 
here meant one gained at the end of 
the voyage—a very important con- 
sideration in the banana trade. 

Two lines of women were ‘continu- 
ally passing to and fro from bow to 
stern heavily burdened with great 
bunches of fruit which they invaria- 
bly carried on their head, to be re- 
ceived by the men who carefully and 
rapidly stowed them away according 
to their size in racks, specially built 
for the purpose underneath the deck, 
no little amount of skill and experi- 
ence being required to properly com- 
plete the task which must be done in 
a more or less scientific manner. 

But finally the work here was fin- 
ished, and once more we bade adieu 
to Kingston with many a smile, asa 
last altercation among the colored 
populace faintly reached our ears. 

Quickly we passed Port Royal and 
the navy-yard, boldly and curiously 
scanning a large English frigate, 
whose formidable cannon stared us 
squarely in the face, and ere long 
dropped anchor at Port Morant, 
about a mile from the shore, to still 
further increase our already abun- 
dant cargo, for it is said no other 
place in the world can rival this in 
the quality of the fruit produced. 
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Boats, heavily loaded, put off for the 
ship, and with energy and dispatch 
were soon emptied, and towards dusk 
we arrived at Bowden, our last stop- 
ping place before sailing for home. 

Here the who met 
us the day before were waiting and 
were soon at work with a will. This 
attractive little spot is pleasantly 
situated on an elevation surrounded 
by hundreds of cocoanut palms, 
which flourish luxuriantly owing to 
the salt sea breezes so ceaselessly 
wafted through their branches. The 
natives looked intelligent and dis- 
played a decided disposition to be 
employed. 


same women 


I am of the opinion that an ener- 
getic American could make it re- 
munerative to erect a modern hotel 
at this suburban resort, as I under- 
stood no accommodations at the pres- 
ent time can be obtained. 

As our steamer slowly moved out 
of the harbor we realized, though 
with a half reluctance, we were, in- 
deed, taking our farewell of “ Buckra 
Land,” but as her prow turned north- 
ward, almost involuntarily, the glad 
anthem of ‘‘America,’’ followed ‘by 
“Home, Sweet Home,” re-echoed far 
o’er the deep from hearts made happy 
with the thought that 

‘* Where ’er we may wander 
This wide world o’er, 
There is always the longing 
For homeland once more.”’ 

We were too thoroughly fatigued 
to lang watch those receding shores, 
and soon retired to stateroom or 
berth, where mid the fairy mists of 
dreamland we found a much-needed 
rest. Early the next morning we 
were astir and on deck to greet an- 
other perfect day. Away in the dis- 
tance we could dimly see the now 
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famous city of Santiago de Cuba, 
whose cathedral spires glistened in 
the morning sun like purest crystal. 

Our interest was intensified by be- 
ing told of its spacious harbor, safe 
and strongly fortified and defended, a 
busy mart in times of peace for an 
export trade of upwards of ten mil- 
lions yearly. — 

As the days wore away the mono- 
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ously long for the familiar shores of 
Massachusetts’ crooked arm to loom 
into view, and when on Sunday we 
sighted the high promonotory of 
Chatham, it was with many a joy- 
ous heart-throb we already saw in 
imagination our own hearth and fire- 
side. 

It was our good fortune to signal 
the quarantine boat as it had just 
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tony of sea life began to assert itself, 
and as we whiled away the hours in 
the perusal of periodical and fiction, 
so sedate had our merry company 
become that a stranger might easily 
have mistaken us for some ministe- 
rial convention from a 
Early to bed 
and late to rise was the motto of one 
and all, and when, after passing the 
gulf stream we again donned our 


winter garments we began to anxi- 


returning 
quarterly conference. 
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headed for Boston and our papers 
being examined, and proving satis- 
factory, we were allowed to proceed. 
All steam was on and speedily we 
neared port, where the revenue off- 
cers boarded the steamer and hastily 
filled papers to 
which we subscribed under oath. 
The parrot, my specially treasured 
souvenir of Jamaica, was brought to 
the particular notice of the officer, as 
I had surely expected to pay duty on 


out the necessary 
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what I considered so valuable a polly, 
but what was my surprise and merri- 
ment to learn that no revenue was 
required, the officer even insinuating 
that a man who would bring into this 
country a bird of that species should 
himself be paid for his trouble—the 
truth of which I have found out to 
my sorrow since. 





Boy Climbing for Cocoanuts 


The steamer was soon made fast to 
the wharf, good-bys were said, a 
hack taken for the Union station, 
and at 9: 40 Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 13, we alighted from our train in 
the familiar depot of good old Ports- 
mouth. The pleasures of the jour- 
ney were at an end, but -the happy 
reminiscences still linger. 

And when (God grant the day may 
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soon dawn) this grand Western 
hemisphere, ‘‘ Birthplace of freedom 
and liberty,” shall again have proved 
her indomitable strength and cour- 
age, and through the valor and 
brotherly love of her patriotic sons 
shall have vanquished the oppressor, 
and the glorious stars and _ stripes 
shall tell to an oppressed people the 
glad tidings that the tyrant’s chain 
is broken by the conquering of a 
cruel foe, and the war clouds riven, 
the angel of peace shall once again 
resume her gentle reign. When, in- 
stead of blockading squadrons, those 
southern waters shall have resumed 
their wonted appearance, whose 
whether in calm or storm, 
shall bear upon a placid breast or 
turbulent billow naught save gallant 
steamer or sturdy craft of traffic, 
that we may enjoy another month 
of just such unalloyed pleasure is my 
ardent desire. 

In closing, I would voice the sen- 
timents of each member of our party 
in heartily expressing most sincere 
thanks and gratitude to the Boston 
Fruit Company for the many courte- 
sies extended to us. 


waves, 


Every agree- 
ment, every advertisement was most 
faithfully fulfilled, and the success of 
our trip was in no small measure due 
to their unswerving solicitude. 

Their prosperity is already as- 
sured, and that their success may 
ever and always be in the ascen- 
dency is the sincere wish of their 
loyal friend, the author. 
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SWO senators of the 
United States, Chandler 
of New Hampshire, and 
Lodge Massachu- 
setts, have recently 
taken up the singular adventure of 
Gen. William Eaton in 
ancient Cyrene, in 1804-'05, as a 
parallel to the situation of the 
United States at present with re- 
gard to Cuba and the Philippines. 
Nothing but ignorance of Ameri- 
can and European affairs at the 
date of Eaton’s romantic exploit 
can justify such a parallel. 
ator Lodge went far 
denounce the government 

country in 


of 





Barca, the 


Sen- 
as to 
of his 
for allowing the 
American flag to be pulled down 
in that fringe of the great African 
desert,—as if any man of 
would have kept it flying there 
longer than was needful to make an 
honorable peace with the Moslem 
pirates then at war with us. To 


so 


1805 


sense 
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. Sanborn. 


compel such a peace, Eaton, with 
the implied consent, but not the 
formal approval, of our government, 
had taken up the cause of one 
pirate chieftain against another,— 
Hamet Caramalli against Yussuf, 
his brother, the reigning tyrant of 
Tripoli. Both were pirates and 
black-mailers, vassals of the  bar- 
barous Sultan of Turkey; and the 
only merit of Hamet was that, in 
his hatred of his brother, who had 
dethroned and banished him, he 
was willing to ally himself with 
Christian dogs who were at war 
with Tripoli. Hamet is termed the 
‘‘rightful Pacha’’ of Tripoli, as 
being the elder pirate of the two; 
but in all the Sultan’s dominions 
force was the standard of right, and 
any tyrant who could establish him- 
self,—as Ali Pacha. had done: in 
Greece, and Mehemet Ali was be- 
ginning to do in Egypt,—was sure 
to be recognized at Constantinople 
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until the moment 
poisoning or beheading 


as ‘‘rightful,”’ 
came for 
him. 
Jefferson’s administration, 
which Senator Lodge’s Federalist 
forefathers were raging violently, 
and seeking to form an ‘‘ Anglo- 
American alliance’’ against, was 
then at war with Tripoli, and Wil- 
liam Eaton, then forty years old, 
a Federalist (like George Cabot), 
who had been insubordinate in the 
United States army, and resigned 
pending a sentence of court-martial 
against him, had been appointed by 
John Adams consul at Tunis, and 
was allowed by Jefferson to remain 
there some time after the change of 
administration in 1801. At Tunis 
he had formed a league of friendship 
with the banished pirate, Hamet, 
and conceived the idea of restoring 
him to the command of the Trip- 
olitan pirates by the help of Ameri- 
can ships, and the use of the stars 
and stripes in a predatory war along 
the Barbary coast. As a means of 
bringing the brother-pirate to terms, 
this was permissible; but as a de- 
liberate scheme to set up the stars 
and stripes permanently in old Cy- 
rene, it was visionary and filibuster- 
ing to the last degree. The United 
States had no more right or busi- 
ness in Barca then we have 
in French Algeria or Tunis, now; 
and an attempt to keep our flag 
flying there in 1805 would have 
brought down upon us the British 
navy, if we showed ourselves friendly 
to France; the armies of Napoleon, 
if in alliance with England; and the 
permanent hostility of Turkey and 
any alliances she might have from 
time to time. Even with our present 
wealth and strength, the attempt to 


about 


than 
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hold a fortress in Morocco (for in- 
stance) would be regarded as fool- 
hardy to the last degree. But in 
1805, with our 5,000,000 people, our 
petty army, and our brave but in- 
significant navy (as compared with 
those of England and France), it 
was sheer madness to think of re- 
taining possession of Derné. Better 
terms might probably have been 
made by our New Hampshire en- 
voy, Tobias Lear (a Portsmouth 
man who had been Washington’s 
private secretary), but the case was 
urgent. Our captured sailors of the 
Philadelphia had been in a Barbary 
prison nearly two years, and were 
threatened with massacre; the alli- 
ance of Eaton with Hamet was never 
sanctioned by Jefferson, though he 
had given Eaton, at his urgency, a 
roving commission as naval agent; 
and it was by Jefferson’s influence, 
some years later, that Hamet was 
made governor of Derné, much as 
Prince George of Greece has just 
been made by Russia governor of 
Crete. 

Eaton's across the same 
desert which Cato’s army had 
crossed from Egypt, in the African 
war of Julius Cesar, was indeed a 
gallant exploit, and more success- 


march 


ful, under great obstacles, than Dr. 
Jameson’s land-piracy in the Trans- 
vaal, in aid of Cecil Rhodes, some 
years Eaton found his dear 
friend Hamet, the banished Barbary 
pirate, late in 1804, shut up at 
Mineyeh on the Nile, among some 
rebellious Mamelukes whom Me- 
Ali, the Albanian  brigand 


ago. 


hemet 


turned soldier, was then aiding in 

their revolt against the Sultan. 
With much difficulty, Eaton got 

his pirate out of that scrape, brought 
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Genera 


Eator 


him and there 
ganized for him a motley army of 
500 men,—Americans, Greeks, Trip- 
olitans, and Arab 


to Alexandria, or- 


camel-drivers, 


with which he set out across the 
desert for Cyrene, 500 miles away. 
As Henry Adams says, in his ‘‘Ad- 
ministration of Jefferson,’’—‘* With- 
out discipline, cohesion, or sources 
of supply, even without water for 
days, this march of 


miracle. ob- 


was a_ sort 


Eaton's indomitable 


stinacy barely escaped ending in 
his massacre by the Arabs, or by 
their desertion in a mass, with 
Hamet at their head; yet in about 
six weeks they succeeded in reach- 
ing the sea-coast of Barca, and on 
On 


the news of his arrival, a large force 


April 27, 1805, captured Derné. 


was sent from Tripoli to dislodge 
him, and he was obliged to fight 
another little battle, May 13, which 
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would have been a massacre had not 
the guns of the American 

Nautilus, and Hornet, 
Tripelitans 


ships, 

held 
awe. Tripoli 
was nearly 700 miles westward, and 


Argus, 
the in 
Hamet found no such popular sup- 
port at Derné as he had hoped.’’ 
To continue the Tripolitan war, 
which had dragged along for three 
years, might have put Hamet in 
power, but he was just as faithless 
a pirate as his brother, and there 
was no pretence then, as Senator 
Lodge would imply, that our flag 
ought to be kept flying among the 
sea-rovers and Barbarians of Barbary 
or Tunis. 

At the very moment that Eaton 
was filibustering in Africa, his Fed- 
eralist friend, Timothy Pickering 
(for whom he had named a fort in 
Georgia, while a captain in our 
army); was plotting with Aaron 
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Burr and others to set up a North- 
ern confederacy, with Burr at its 
head; while Burr himself was offer- 
ing, through Merry, the British 
minister at Washington, ‘‘to lend 
his assistance to His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment in any manner in which 
they may think fit to employ him, 
—particularly in endeavoring to 
effect a separation of the western 
part of the United States from that 
which lies between the Atlantic and 
the mountains, in its whole extent.’’ 
These are the words of Merry’s de- 
spatch of August 6, 1804—substan- 
tially repeated, in another phrase, 
March 29, 1805. For years Pick- 
ering and his political friends had 
been urging an alliance with Eng- 
land and*the invasion of Mexico 
and South America by a combined 
force of Yankee soldiers and Eng- 
lish seamen. Thwarted by the good 
sense of John Adams, these plots 
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were renewed under Jefferson; and 
it was perhaps a knowledge of them 
which made Jefferson distrustful of 
Pickering’s friend, Eaton, who was 
engaged in like schemes along the 
Mediterranean. 

This grand plot of 1798-1805, to 
go filibustering against the Span- 
iards and French, with the aid of 
the English Tories, may well be 
compared to our seizing the Phil- 
ippines at the instance of English 
Tories now; but to speak of Jeffer- 
son’s treaty as a disgraceful haul- 
ing down of the stars and stripes, 
is to ignore history, and magnify 
a Yankee Jameson, regardless of 
national obligations, into a_patri- 
otic hero. Eaton’s plan, if it ever 
involved American possessions in 
Africa (of which there is no evi- 
dence), would have brought on us 
nothing but national 
disgrace. 
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.. Lord. 


If thou art but a dream, 


How happy I! 


Sweet dreams exist for aye 


In contemplation, O thou star, to gleam 


In love's deep sleep! 


Life’s waking things are they 


That are not what they seem. 


So I for thee shall dwell 


In one long ecstacy. 


Thy vision blest 


Shall charm my doubts, my cares lure in a spell 


Of loveliest peace. 


Time’s moods shall ne’er infest 


My heart that dreameth well. 
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By Clarence Moores Weed. 





NE of the re- 
sults which the 
study of in- 
sects has re- 
peatedly ver- 
ified is that, 
as a rule, the 
greatest dam- 
age to culti- 
vated crops is done by those species 
of insects or other animals that fluc- 
tuate greatly in numbers. Nearly all 
the insect pests of first importance, 
like the army worm, the canker 
worm, the Hessian fly, and many 
others, are sometimes so scarce that 
they are not noticed, while at others 
they become overwhelmingly abun- 
dant. 

Any agency which tends to estab- 
lish an equilibrium in their numbers 
and thus to prevent their undue in- 
crease is a beneficent one. The 
birds are the creatures to whom we 
most naturally turn for help of this 
sort, and in this brief paper I wish to 
call attention to some remarkable 
investigations undertaken to deter- 
mine whether in the presence of an 
extraordinary outbreak of a given 
insect the birds vary their food ra- 
tions by taking unusual numbers of 
the species in question. If they do, 
evidently they assist in reducing the 
pest to its normal limits; if they do 
not, they neglect an opportunity for 
usefulness. 


It need scarcely be stated here that 
xxv—22 


one of the strongest arguments for 
the protection of birds must be found 
in definite scientific studies of their 
food. If we can prove that the birds 
are absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful production of crops we have 
an argument which must appeal 
forcefully even to the most practical 
of the so-called practical men. 

A few years ago a large apple or- 
chard in central Illinois was severely 
attacked by canker worms. Asa re- 
sult of their depredations a consid- 
erable part of the orchard had the 
appearance, at a little distance, of 
‘*having been ruined by fire.’’ To 
determine whether the birds of the 
region were exerting themselves to 
check this outbreak, Prof. S. A. 
Forbes visited the orchard for two 
successive seasons, shooting each 
time a number of birds of the vari- 
ous species present. The stomach 
contents of these were afterwards 
carefully examined. From the pub- 
lished record of the results (Bulletin 
Illinois State Laboratory of Natural 
History) I have made the following 
summary : 

Nine robins had eaten only animal 
food, of which canker worms formed 
twenty per cent., cutworms twenty- 
eight per cent., and vine chafers 
fourteen per cent., making a total of 
sixty-two per cent. for these three 
groups of insects. Eleven per cent. 
of the remainder consisted of click 
beetles (Elateridz). Fourteen cat- 
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The Kingbird 


birds were examined; they had 
eaten fifteen per cent. of canker 
worms, ten per cent. of cutworms 
and other caterpillars, fourteen per 
cent. of ants and thirty-three per 
cent. of vine chafers. Four brown 
thrushes had eaten canker worms, 
vine chafers, June beetles, click 
beetles, ground beetles, and other 
insects. Combining these food ele- 
ments of twenty-seven members of 
the thrush family, Professor Forbes 
found that ‘‘ none of them had eaten 
any vegetation whatever’’; that 
‘‘ninety-six per cent. of their food 
consisted of insects (myriapods and 
earth-worms making up the remain- 
ing four per cent.) ; that sixteen per 
cent. were canker worms and only 
four per cent. predaceous beetles.’’ 
The vine chafer made just twenty- 
five per cent. of the entire food. 

The most important element in the 
food of five blue birds was the vine 
chafer (thirty-six per cent.), while 
canker worms formed twelve per 
cent. Two black-capped chickadees 
had eaten only canker worms and 
beetles, the former making sixty-one 
per cent. of the food, and the latter 
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belonging principally to a 
wood-boring beetle of the 
genus Psenocerus. Nearly 
half the food of several house 
wrens consisted of canker 
worms. 

Passing now to the war- 
blers (Miniotiltide), we come 
to many species feeding very 
largely on canker worms. 
Four fifths of the food of a 
single Tennessee warbler con- 
sisted of these insects. Two 
thirds of that of five summer 
yellow birds was canker 
worms, and the same was 
true of two chestnut-sided warblers, 
and also of four black-pole warblers. 
A single black-throated green war- 
bler had eaten seventy per cent. of 
canker worms; and two Maryland 





yellow throats had eaten forty per 


cent. of these and forty per cent. of 
other caterpillars. Consequently can- 
ker worms composed nearly or quite 
two thirds of the food of these fifteen 
warbles. 

Seventy-nine per cent. of the food 
of three warbling vireos consisted of 
caterpillars, more than half of them 
being canker worms. 

Out of a flock of about thirty cherry 
birds or cedar waxwings, seven birds 
were shot. With the exception ofa 
few Aphodii (small beetles) eaten by 
three of the birds in numbers too in- 
significant to figure in the ratios the 
entire food of all these birds con- 
sisted of canker worms, which there- 
fore stand at an average of 100 per 
cent. The number in each stomach 
determined by actual count ranged 
from 70 to 101, and was usually 
nearly roo. Assuming that these 
constituted a whole day’s food, the 
thirty birds were destroying 3,000 
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worms a day, or for the 
month, during which the caterpillar 
is exposed. 

A specimen each of the cliff swal- 
low, American goldfinch, and yel- 
low-winged sparrow had eaten no 
canker worms. About one third of 
the food of eight chipping sparrows 
consisted of caterpillars, half of them 
being canker worms. Three field 
sparrows had eaten largely of can- 
ker worms and various beetles. 
Forty-three per cent. of the food of 
fourteen black-throated buntings con- 
sisted of canker worms, and a very 
few of these worms had been eaten 
by two rose-breasted grosbeaks. 
They also formed 59 per cent. of the 
food of eighteen indigo birds. 

No canker worms occurred in the 
stomach of a single cow bird and two 
red-winged blackbirds. Three Balti- 
more orioles, however, had eaten 40 
per cent. of these worms and 50 per 
cent. of vine chafers. Two orchard 
orioles made even a better showing. 
‘‘More than three fourths of the 
food of these consisted of canker 
worms and other caterpillars made 
an additional 20 per 
cent.” Three bronzed 
grakles had eaten no 
caterpillars. 

Passing now to the 
family of flycatchers 
we find that more 
than one fourth of the 
food of three king- 
birds consisted of can- 
ker worms and fully 
one half of vine chaf- 
ers. The food of three 
wood pewees consisted 
entirely of flying in- 
sects. Two specimens 
of Traill’s flycatcher 
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had eaten 25 per cent. of canker 
worms, and a single yellow-bellied 
flycatcher had eaten an equal per- 
centage of vine chafers, but no can- 
ker worms. A single black-billed 
cuckoo had eaten canker worms, 75 
per cent., other caterpillars 20 per 
cent., and vine chafers 5 per cent. 
Four red-headed woodpeckers had 
eaten 15 per cent. of canker worms, 
while a single golden-winged wood- 
pecker had eaten only ants. No 
canker worms were found in one 
mourning dove and two quails. 
Summarizing the above results into 
one general statement it is found that 
141 specimens belonging to 36 species 
were studied. ‘‘ Twenty-six of these 
species had been eating canker worms, 
which were found in the stomachs of 
85 specimens. That is to say, 72 per 


cent. of the species and 60 per cent. 


of the specimens had eaten the worms. 
Taking the entire assemblage of 141 
birds as one group, we find that 35 
per cent. of their food consisted of 
canker worms.”’ 

A comparison was made in the case 
of the robin, catbird, black-throated 
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bunting, and indigo bird of the food 
in this orchard, and that of the 
species during May under ordinary 
circumstances. The results showed 
that there was a general diminution 
of vegetable and miscellaneous food 
in the orchard specimens to compen- 
sate for the increase of caterpillars. 














The Red-winged Blackbird 


‘Three facts,’’ says Professor 
Forbes, ‘‘stand out very clearly as 
the result of these investigations : 

‘*(1) Birds of the most varied 
character and habits, migrant and 
resident, of all sizes, from the tiny 
wren to the blue jay, birds of the 
forest, garden, and meadow, those of 
arboreal and those of terrestrial 
habit, were certainly either attracted 
or detained here by the bountiful 
supply of insect food and were feed- 
ing freely upon the species most 
abundant. That thirty-five per cent. 
of the food of all the birds congre- 
gated here should have consisted of 
a single species of insect is a fact so 
extraordinary that its meaning can- 
not be mistaken. Whatever power 
the birds of this vicinity possessed as 
checks upon destructive irruption of 
insect life, was being largely exerted 
here to restore the broken balance of 
organic nature. And while looking 
for their influence over one insect 
outbreak we stumbled upon, at least, 
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two others, less marked, perhaps in- 
cipient, but evident enough to ex- 
press themselves clearly in the 
changed food ratios of the birds. 

‘*(2) The comparisons made show 
plainly that the reflex effect of this 
concentration on two or three un- 
usually nuinerous insects was so 
widely distributed over the ordinary 
elements of their food that no es- 
pecial chance was given for the 
rise of new fluctuations among the 
species commonly eaten. That is 
to say, the abnormal pressure put 
upon the canker worm and vine 
chafer was compensated by a gen- 
eral diminution of the ratios of all 
the other elements, and not by a 
neglect of one or two alone. If the 
latter had been the case, the criti- 
cism might easily have been made 
that the birds in helping to reduce 
one oscillation were setting others 
on foot. 

‘*(3) The fact that with the ex- 
ception of the indigo bird, the 
species whose records in the orchard 
were compared with those made 
elsewhere, had eaten in the former 
situation as many caterpillars, other 
than canker worms, as usual, simply 
adding their canker worm ratios to 
those of other caterpillars, goes to 
show that these insects are favorites 
with a majority of birds.’’ 

One of the most notable series of 
studies upon the relations of birds 
to outbreaks of injurious insects 
was that carried on for thirteen 
years by Professor Samuel Aughey 
of the University of Nebraska, con- 
cerning the extent to which birds 
feed upon the Rocky Mountain 
locust or grasshopper during the 
periodical outbreaks of that insect. 
Fortunately the results of these 
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studies have been preserved by the 
United States Entomological Com- 
mission. (First Report, Appendix 
II.) 

Between 1865 and 1877 Professor 
Aughey made out-door observations 
of living birds and in-door examina- 
tions of stomach contents. His tab- 
ulated results show conclusively that 
birds of all kinds were doing their 
best to reduce the numbers of the 
locusts. A brief summary of the 
principal facts will indicate the truth 
of this. 

Beginning with the thrushes and 
their allies we find that six robins 
had eaten 265 locusts; that three 
wood thrushes had taken 68 locusts; 
that one hermit thrush contained 
19 locusts; that two olive-backed 
thrushes were responsible for the 
death of 55 while two 
Wilson’s thrushes had destroyed 7 
Five catbirds had eaten 15 
of these insects. 


‘hoppers, 
3 

more. 2 
Sixty-seven locusts were taken 
from the stomachs of three blue 
birds, and 29 from one little ruby- 
crowned kinglet, while four tufted 
titmice yielded 250 of the pests, and 
nine long-tailed chickadees contained 
481 of them. 
nuthatches—the western representa- 
tive of the white-bellied nuthatch— 
had eaten 93 locusts. 


Four slender-billed 





Even the lit- 
tle warblers ate many of the pests, 
naturally the 
Seven golden warblers 


choosing younger 
specimens. 
had taken 77 locusts and 176 other 
insects. Five black-throated green 
warblers contained 116 hoppers and 
104 other insects. Four black-poll 
warblers had eaten 123 locusts, 
varying their diet with 47 insects of 
other kinds. Eight prairie warblers 
devoured 116 of the locusts, and 
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greater number of other insects; 
while the golden-crowned thrush had 
fed both upon the ’hoppers and their 
eggs. Many warblers were seen 
feeding their nestlings with young 
locusts. 
While the 
attention 


warblers paid most 
to the immature  grass- 
hoppers, the swallows fed chiefly 
upon the adult winged insects, 
probably catching them in the air. 
Seven barn swallows had eaten 139, 
eight eve swallows, 326, five bank 
swallows, 104, and ten purple mar- 
tins, 265 locusts. 

The vireos and shrikes were found 

















The Phcete Bird 


to eat many of the pests, while some 
of the grosbeaks and finches ate the 
eggs as well as the hoppers. Three 
bobolinks had devoured an average 
of 14 locusts each, while nine 
meadow larks had taken 213 of the 
pests besides some of their eggs. 
Fifty-one locusts were taken from 
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the stomach of a single yellow- 
headed blackbird, while the Balti- 
more oriole, Brewer's blackbird and 
the purple grakle were noted as 
feeding almost exclusively upon the 
pests when the latter were abundant. 

Even the raven, the crow, the 
magpie, and the blue jay followed 
the prevailing fashion in the 
feathered world, eating large num- 
bers of the locusts, although 
doubt they didn’t wholly neglect 
‘the occupants of any of the nests 


no 
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of the smaller birds with which they 
came in contact. The fly catchers 
and pewees proved to be doing good 
service, while the stomachs of the 
whippoorwill and nighthawk were 
crowded with ‘hoppers, 348 being 
taken from seven specimens of the 
latter species. 

It seems almost incredible that the 
tiny ruby-throated humming bird 
should also have followed the fashion, 
yet Professor Aughey assures us that 
a specimen caught by a cat had 
four small locusts in its stomach. 
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After this we are prepared to learn 


that the stately kingfisher varies 
his scaly diet with an occasional 
‘hopper. Nor is it surprising that 


ten specimens of the highly insec- 
tivorous yellow-billed cuckoo had 
eaten 416 locusts as well as 
other insects. 

The woodpeckers evidently varied 
their usual diet to an extraordinary 
degree on account of the presence of 
the grasshoppers. 


152 


Six hairy wood- 

peckers had taken 157 locusts, and 
193 other insects; four downy 
woodpeckers had eaten 165 lo- 
custs and go other insects; five 
yellow-bellied woodpeckers con- 
tained 130 ‘hoppers and 93 speci- 
mens of other species; six red- 
headed woodpeckers had de- 
voured 149 locusts and 200 other 
insects; while eight flickers con- 
tained 252 of the ‘hoppers against 
149 insects of other species. 

The extent to which the birds 
of prey fed upon the locusts 
would surprise the many people 
who look upon hawks and owls 
only as enemies of the poultry 
yard deserving extermination. 
One barn owl had eaten 39 lo- 
custs, 22 other insects, and a 

mouse. Eight screech owls con- 
tained 219 ’hoppers and many more 
other insects, while nine burrowing 
owls had devoured 318 locusts. The 
hawks patterned after the owls. Six 
marsh hawks ate 249 locusts, while 
two Swainson’s buzzards had 
voured 129 of the pests. 

Even the pigeons and gallinaceous 
birds which usually feed so largely 
upon grains and seeds added a 
considerable proportion of locusts to 
their diet. Professor Aughey writes 
that in locust years the wild turkey 


de- 
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makes the pests its principal food. 
Four sage cocks had eaten 190 
grasshoppers, while the sharp-tailed 
grouse, prairie hen, and quail date 
enormous numbers of them. 

Passing now to the ‘‘shore birds’’ 
the records of the golden plover, the 
American snipe, the various sand- 
pipers, godwits, tattlers, and cur- 
lews all tell the same story of locust 
destruction. the great blue 
heron, American bittern, and sand 
hill crane devoured the pests, while 
the rails and American coot added 
their efforts to subdue them. The 
snow goose, the Canada goose, and 
the various ducks—including the 
mallard, dusky duck, pintail, and 
blue-winged teal—contained quanti- 
ties of ‘hoppers. Two out of five 
white pelicans examined had varied 
their diet of crayfish and frogs by 
picking up locusts—one containing 
41 and the other 67 specimens. 

The gulls, including the black- 
backed, herring, ring-billed 


Even 


and 
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Franklin’s rosy gull, had eaten 
many grasshoppers, as had also the 
least and black tern. 

It certainly would be difficult to 
obtain more striking evidence than 
this concerning the utility of birds 
in checking outbreaks of injurious 
insects. The fact that birds of all 
sorts and sizes, from the giant peli- 
can to the tiny humming bird—birds 
of the prairie, the forest, the air, the 
shore, the sea, and the inland lake— 
fed to so large an extent upon the 
locusts proves beyond doubt that 
these feathered allies were using 
to its fullest extent a tremendous 
force to check the ranks of the in- 
vaders. 

The birds have well been likened 
to a great standing army which can 
be concentrated at short notice up- 


on any locality where an enemy 
appears. These records certainly 
show that the army is one that 


can be depended upon for active 
service in time of need. 
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THE VAUGHANS: A CALIFORNIA IDYL. 
By Sarah Fenton Sanborn. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The susceptible boy drank rich draughts of 
storied lore as they sailed over the lakes of 
Killarney, explored the land of Burns and 
Scott, lingering for long in the literary shrines 
of Edinburgh. They watched the midnight sun in the far 
north and were charmed with the Scandinavian traditions 
as well as the customs and gracious politeness of the people. 

Mr. Vaughan resolved to make further study of the Ice- 
landic mythology. He had long believed the ancient Gae- 
lic saying that Scandinavia was the mother of the nations, 
and that it had given more to us than even the Saxons and 
Anglos. Among the English lakes, Rydal Mount, Kes- 
wick and Grasmere were as household words. And at Ox- 
ford where hoary antiquity makes learning venerable, how 
quickly flew the hours searching the treasures of the Bodle- 
ian library and visiting the classic halls. 

A row on the Thames was Victor’s especial joy and 
reward enough for a well-earned lesson. Here he began to 
sketch under his tutor’s skillful guidance. 

Mr. Adams thought that drawing should be taught, like 
music, in all schools. ‘‘ But nowadays,’’ he sighed, ‘‘ the 
camera catches a view in a flash and seems to mock at our 
painstaking pencillings.’’ 

‘**Yet,’’ said Madame Vaughan, “the intrinsic value of a 
sketch by the hand of a friend, is that of the hand-wrought 
lace of Brussels to the products of the looms of Birming- 
ham.’’ 

With what zest did our travelers enjoy the Rhine. To 
Mr. Adams it was the realization of a long-cherished dream. 
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His old father still lived in the ancestral home. Mr. 
Vaughan cheerfully consented to stay a week at Heidel- 
berg while the tutor made the visit in a little hamlet a few 
miles away. 





In the soul-satisfying gallery of Dresden, Victor drank his 
fill of his loved picture. In Paris he stood long before 
‘“The Winged Victory,’’ and seemed transfixed. 

‘*T wish we could have it in our grove where my angel 
mama lies sleeping.’’ 

Fair Leaman’s shores had sacred associations for Alfred 
Vaughan. Here had he lived with his Victorine when a 
bride. Seray, Lansanne, billeneure, Coppet! What memo- 
ries did they bring up. She had margined a beautiful copy 
of Corinne with illustrations of their favorite scenes. He 
took it to the garden of De Stael, and plucking another 
English violet had placed it beside the faded one, kissed 
and laid there by her own fair hand. Ah me! 

‘* Give but the scent of violets, 
Beneath a dream-set sky, 


And down the little winding way, 
Walk memory and I.” 


Victor proved a fleet climber among the glaciers of the 
Alps. At Chamounix he watched the sunrise glories of 
Mount Blanc. At sunset, the after-glow, crowning its brow 
with the halo of unspeakable glory, hushed his reverent 
spirit to worship. 

The next evening they were at Geneva. The tutor 
asked Mr. Vaughan to hear Victor recite Coleridge’s 
‘‘Hymn to Mount Blanc.’’ ‘‘ He learned it, sir, with but 
one hour's study.”’ 

‘‘Admirable,’’ said his father, ‘‘ but do not overtrain him.’’ 

The child did not sleep that night. THis room was next to 
his grandmother's, the corridor connecting them. At sun- 
rise a tap on the window-door. 

‘“Do look, Grandmother, there is Mount Blanc again.”’ 
Quickly she threw a wrapper over her shoulders, and a || 
shawl around the little form, and they gazed with inexpres- 
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sible rapture at the lofty, snow-crowned monarch, who 
rarely thus reveals himself to the expectant traveler. 

In Florence, soul-satisfying, yet never to be satisfied, 
they took a villa among the acacias, where a touch of home 
came to them in the soft light of the blue Tuscan sky. 

Their mornings were devoted to sculpture and painting 
in galleries, and also they visited the studios of modern 
artists. Mr. Vaughan was a connoisseur, and Mr. Adams 
reaped invaluable profit as well as pleasure from these visits. 

The best society of Florence and Rome welcomed the 
Vaughans. Victor could be indulged and included in the 
social evenings at home, and at the houses of their friends, 
with propriety, although so young, while a daughter would 
have been kept in the nursery. Attentions were lavished 
upon the boy. His beauty of form, his intelligence and 
fine manners, withal so modest, won universal admiration. 
He seldom spoke unless asking for information, or replying 
to questions. A lady asked him if he saw the S/stine Ma- 
donna when in Dresden. ‘‘Oh yes, Madame, I thought 
Raphael painted it in heaven, because it is perfect.’’ 

‘*That boy,’’ said Madame Bocca, soffo voce, to one near 
her, ‘‘that boy is one to whom 


‘ The silver wands of saints in heaven 
Might point with rapturous joy.’”’ 


Victor sat musing. Then, looking up, he said: ‘While 
I like the Sistine above all Madonnas, I /ove the little 
Christ in the Temple better because he is doing some- 
thing.’ 

In their villa among gardens and fountains, where red 
poppies and ferns and ivies made luxuriant beauty, the 
delicious air, the heavenly sunsets, and dreamy twilights 
always brought remembrances of their never-forgotten, 
dearly-loved California, and with it always a regret that 
the dear Bishop did not come with them. / 

They had made a moonlight visit to the Coliseum. ‘I % 
fear,’ said Madame Vaughan (after Victor had gone to 4 
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bed), ‘‘ that our dear boy has too much excitement. Isn’t 
there danger of his brain being over-stimulated ?’’ 

‘Oh no,’’ said his father, ‘‘he is stronger than ordi- 
nary boys.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ rejoined the tutor, ‘‘ I have never seen his equal. 
It is a delight to watch his eager interest and responsive 
intellect. I believe that in his mind’s eye he actually saw 
that vast amphitheatre filled with living beings, and the 
arena covered with human gore.” 

Madame Vaughan shuddered. She had watched the 
boy’s flashing eye and quivering lip, and in kissing him 
‘‘good night ’’ on his little bed, had felt his hot hand and 
burning cheeks and often heard him turning restlessly and 
muttering in his sleep. 

She took her candle and left the two men alone. They 
talked long and earnestly. 

‘* What an admirable foundation the boy will have for his 
college course,’’ said Mr. Adams. 

‘“Yes, my Greek professor said one day in class, ‘ Young 
gentlemen, I would give ten years out of my life if I could 
have spent one in my preparatory studies on the classic 
grounds of Greece and Rome.’ ”’ 

‘* Victor is longing now to begin Greek, and he will have 
no such regrets when he takes a professor’s chair.’’ 

Mr. Vaughan smiled. “Oh, that is looking far ahead for 
the little fellow.’’ 

With a sigh he rose and walked to the widow. If only 
Victorine could be the guiding star in his child’s destiny. 
Who knows? Perhaps she may be. The thought brought 
a ray of comfort as he seated himself, and resumed : 

‘As to a college professorship, nothing is more honorable 
but it is very laborious. No matter how much a man loves 
it, it is wearing, and he is compelled to study small ecomo- 
mies, for the salary is pitiful. It is a shame that some of 
the noble benefactions of the rich nowadays (and they are 
noble and grand) should not be given to make the profes- 
sors independent. And they should receive, at least, ‘ half 
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pay,’ as our army does when ‘retired’ from disability or 
age.’’ 

‘* But surely Victor will inherit such wealth that it could 
be no obstacle in his case,’’ said Mr. Adams. 

‘*Did you ever know a rich college professor?’’ asked 
Mr. Vaughan. 

‘**T think not,’’ replied the tutor. 

‘‘Nor I,’’ said Mr. Vaughan. ‘‘ President Low is the 
only man of large wealth I have ever known in the presi- 
dency. Itis better so. A sensitive incumbent of a strug- 
gling institution of learning would impoverish himself.’’ 

‘* What of the ministry ?’’ asked the tutor. 

‘*His grandmother would like that (to himself he said, 
‘and Victorine too’). I have thought that his intensely 
religious bias might lead him to the study of divimity.’’ 

‘*Do men of wealth often seek the ministry, sir? I think 
I have never known a rich minister.’’ 

‘“The zeal of some Catholic priests has brought great 
wealth to the church. Their ‘ vow of poverty,’ makes this 
obligatory.’’ 

‘*But every one should work in some way, rich or poor,’’ 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

‘* What of the law, sir?’’ 

‘*’That would be my choice, decidedly. It is a family 
profession, I might say, inherited on both sides.’’ 

** Naturally, the care of so large an estate as yours re- 
quires much knowledge of the law.”’ 

‘* Tt does, and I believe it would be well for men of every 
profession to study the law as it affects individual interests. 
Every woman should know enough of law to manage her 
own property, or at least, to know how it is managed by 
another.’’ 

‘*T agree with you, sir.’ 

‘* But, sir, would you advise political ambition in a young 
man?’’ 

“If I could be sure of his becoming a statesman in the | 
true sense of the term. Riches, I am sorry to say, may gain 


’ 
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high places without other qualifications. Our supreme 
court, I consider the highest vantage ground for an honor- 
able man. It has never been bought. That our Victor 
may be a Christian gentleman, above every thing, I pray 
heaven.”’ 

‘* He cannot be otherwise,’’ said the tutor. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


AHREE days at Cyprus were a rare treat. The 
unearthed tombs and their treasures, the an- 
cient amphoral, and other curious antiques 
were politely exhibited by the explorers. One 
of them gaye the wondering boy a bracelet 

and some rare coins, and they told him that the soil he 
walked upon covered the remains of seven different dy- 
nasties. 


‘* But, Papa,’’ he said, when alone with him, ‘‘I like bet- 


ter my simple gold ring with the cross and lamb and fish 
carved on it that the Christian maiden wore in the Cata- 


” 


combs. 

They were standing on Mars hill. From the little worn 
Testament that Mr. Vaughan always carried in his pocket, 
he read aloud the noble address of Paul to the men of 
Athens. He explained to Victor that Paul’s courteous 
politeness did not fail him, that the word “‘ superstitious ’’ 
should be translated ‘‘religious,’’ for he knew that the 
Greeks had their religions. 

‘*But, Papa, how could Paul say too religious? We 
can ’t be too religious can we?”’ 

Among the savants and archeologists of Athens two 
weeks sped swiftly away. Victor grieved that he did not 
know Greek, ‘‘ for Christ spoke in that language,’’ he said. 

Around the Sea of Galilee they lingered lovingly. They 
watched the changing shadows in reflected hills and trees. 
They saw it in calm and storm, and when it glowed like a 
gem of crystal in the moonlight and starlight. 
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Victor sang, 
“In the lilies by the sea, 
Christ was born in Galilee.’’ 


‘It is as beautiful as our own Lake Tahoe, Grand- 
mother,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now if we only had Christ here with 
us.”’ 

Mr. Adams was touched as never before. It seemed to 
him that the Divinity brooded over the face of the waters 
crystalizing the grand old truths of the New Birth and the 
Resurrection. 

When Mr. Vaughan proposed to the tutor a swim in the 
lake, Victor whispered to him, ‘‘ Papa, I think it would be 
wrong to swim in this lake, and grandmother thinks so, 
too.’’ 

‘* Well, then, suppose we compromise on a sail.’’ 

All agreed. 

As Victor went off with Mr. Adams to engage a boat, Mr. 
Vaughan, a little troubled, asked his mother if Victor's 
organ of veneration might not be developed into supersti- 
tion. ‘‘Do you really think,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘ that 
bathing in the waters of Galilee would be a profanation ?’’ 

‘*For myself,’ she replied, ‘‘I could not indulge in it 
any more than I could in the waters of the Jordan, that are 
consecrated now for baptismal services the world over."’ 

‘* Well, here is the boat.’’ 

It was manned by six swarthy Arabs who moved their 
oars with solemn precision. Slowly they made the round 
of the lake, stopping at all points that are associated with 
the scenes of the teachings to the multitudes. Victor knew 
all the parables and stories by heart. 

All listened as the child repeated them. In his enthu- 
siasm he stood, his hat thrown off, and the sun shining 
through a soft mist made an aureole round his head. The 
dragsman, the Arabs, scarce understanding the words, fell 
under the spell. Mr. Adams said long afterwards, ‘‘ It was 
good to be there.”’ 

Easter Eve found them within the gates of the Holy City. 
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Very early in the morning, as the Sabbath dawned, they 
came onto the sepulchre, the sacred place where the angels 
had beheld the triumph of Our Lord, the apotheosis of im- 
mortality. Swrrexit—Vere surrexit, was the salutation of all 
whom they met. 

They stood and watched the first glimpse of the sunrise ; 
gloriously it shone. 

‘It is so glad, it danced for very joy,’’ said Victor. 

‘It is as though the New Jerusalem let down from 
heaven,’’ said his grandmother. 

‘* Tf I could but see Victorine!’’ sighed Alfred. 

‘Not now, my son, but trust and you shall know that 
Death is swallowed up in Victory.’’ 

Distinctly, as from the open heavens, those waiting, long- 
ing hearts seemed to hear, in sweeter than any mortal tones, 
‘* Sorrow, not even as others which have no hope, for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.’’ Victor- 
ine, Victory, Victor. 

The boy’s upturned face was glorified as it were an 
angel’s, ‘‘I hear you, Mama; I am coming.’’ 

His lithe form swayed like an aspen leaf, as he tottered 
and fell into his father’s arms. 


. * . * . . * 


‘* Is the fever broken yet, Doctor?’’ 

Pale and haggard with anxious watching at the bedside 
of the sick boy, Mr. Vaughan’s heart and hope sank at the 
doctor’s reply. 

‘‘No, not yet. This Roman fever is a hard thing to 
fight, especially in such a delicate nervous organization.”’ 

‘*Oh, Alfred, can we not say, ‘ Thy will be done,’’’ and 
the worn-out grandmother knelt by his side in prayer. 

And Dr. Wilkes wiped away the thick falling tears from 
his own eyes that rarely wept. 


* * 7 * . * * = = 7 


A marble mausoleum gleams white among the acacias at 
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Vaughan Place in the copse down by the summer-house. 
The golden robins sing there, as of old, these April morn- 
ings. The meadow-lark’s thrill salutes the sun at Easter, 
the bees suck the honey-suckles, and the humming-birds 
drink their fill from the font nearby, and ‘‘ The Winged 
Victory’’ keeps watch and ward over the sweet resting- 
place of Victorine and Victor. 
The English violets grow nowhere else so sweetly, 


“And down the little winding way ”’ 


still walks the lonely mourner, his heart in heaven, but a 
great throng of youth, as the years roll on, I seem to see, in 
unnumbered procession, who shall rise up and call him 
blessed. 

| The end] 
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LIFE ON THE MAGALLOWAY. 


(Written 1856.) 


By Col. Reuben Y. Stepandfetchit (Henry O. Kent). 


(Name on the roster of ‘‘ The Regulators,” a college society of the early fifties.) 


Ill. 


| 


P AYING aside minor con- 





| siderations, the party 
commenced attacks 

upon the unsuspect- 

— ing trout. One party 


claimed the ground at the outlet of 
the Diamond; another, the rapids, 
and a third the pool beneath the 
dam of an ancient mill, two miles up 
the stream, and at night, despite the 
assiduous attention of the black flies, 
our firkins gave evidence that our 
labor had not been in vain. 

Sleeping as we did the first night 
of our arrival, at the house upon the 
premises. the batteau had not been 
relieved of her load. As the camp 
was now fixed, supplies were neces- 
sary. Brisket and the Colonel vol- 
unteered to unload her, and accord- 
ingly started on their mission; drop- 
ping down the stream to find a bank 
nearer of access to the camp, the boat 
was carried under a bank of twenty 
feet perpendicular to, perhaps, fifteen 
base, the weight of the stores, added 
to the velocity of the current, ren- 
dered it injudicious to attempt to 
again search for a landing, so secur- 
ing their craft the process com- 
menced. ‘The lighter articles were 
transported with comparative ease, 
and our heroes were congratulating 


themselves on their good success, 
xxv—23 


when the Colonel attempted the as- 
cent with a heavy package, contain- 
ing those articles most in use in camp 
life. 

Brisket, to render all secure, fol- 
lowed behind ready to sustain his 
illustrious predecessor, when, with a 
slide, the bank gave way, tendering 
to the participants a gratuitous ride 
to the water; after renewed efforts, 
with reeking brows, the load was 
safely landed, but it required the 
broad shoulders of Nat to deposit it 
in camp. 

Supper over, collecting wood comes 
next. Soon the parties were out and 
the sound of axe and hatchet rung 
merrily adown the shores of the Dia- 
mond. After due time the roaring 
fire in front demonstrated our prow- 
ess. Large fires are pleasant in 
camp life; large fires are essential 
and, we may say, indispensible, but 
a large fire with a heavy wind in 
front, although, perhaps, all of these 
is, to say the least, decidedly un- 
pleasant, and very apt to elicit un- 
philosophical remarks. Such was 
our case. Determined not to bow 
to the smoke-wreaths, we lay with 
heads encased in blankets for two 
mortal hours, when the wind shifted, 
affording us remuneration for our 
discomfort. Not a cloud was visible. 
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the air clear and pure, rendering dis- 
tant objects remarkably distinct. 
The birches, with glistening trunks, 
seemed sentries upon the line be- 
tween the two states, the bald sum- 
mit of Escohas, relieved against the 
sky, loomed in silent massiveness, 
while the nearer peak of Mt. Dustin 
was clothed in silvery radiance, 
above all the music of the dashing 
river. Norman, awakened from a 
sound sleep, gazed in silent admira- 
tion, and at last exclaimed, 

‘*Oh, for wings that I might soar 
to yonder pinnacle and there build 
me an eyre in which to dwell!’’ 

‘*Too poetical! Too poetical, sir, 
for a fishing party,’’ cries Brisket. 
‘* Nothing will do for you but a dose 
of sleep, so turn in, sir, turn in, e’er 
we are obliged to resort to a straight 
jacket,’’ and without more ado, he 
was unanimously voted insane, and 
doomed, as a penalty, to attend the 
remainder of the night to the fire, 
where he could indulge in his out- 
bursts of romance without disturb- 
ing the more serious minded. Ow- 
ing to accident to our compass we 
were at a loss to determine our bear- 
ings. Accordingly, observations 
were made upon the Pole star and 
a meridian obtained. Heaping up 
the big logs in front, with a part- 
ing injunction to Norman, the party 
turned in by the less enthusiastic 
Nat, and were soon oblivious. 

Morning saw the crowd on their 
way to their allotted grounds. Ow- 
ing to the rains the waters were swol- 
len and everything inauspicious, yet 
by time for the morning meal quite a 
string had been obtained, and reader, 
such a meal! Be it known as a 
fact, as an axiom, if the word suiteth 
you better, that under no culinary 
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process do the trout of the forest 
streams retain their delicious flavor, 
except when cooked in the woois, 
and in the fashion of the woods. 
Cooked with the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten pork, spread upon slices of sweet 
brown bread and eaten with the jack- 
knife and forked stick, a sensation of 
epicurean luxury, unattainable in 
any other way, is experienced. Nat, 
Brisket, and the Colonel, in a three 
hours’ cruise in the Bernice, were the 
lucky recipients of ‘Aree trout! One 
per hour for the whole! Equivalent 
to one third of a trout per man. Af- 
ter this brilliant attempt this method 
was discontinued. Grumbling at ° 
their ill luck they rejoined their com- 
panions, reflected that reverses are 
the common lot of mortals, devoured 
a hearty allowance of pork and bread, 
smoked, and felt resigned. The fish- 
ing of the day ended. Again the 
fuel was backed from the adjacent 
woods, and again, over our camp-fire 
we enjoyed ourselves. 

As evening drew on quite an addi- 
tion to our party was made. Mr. 
Durkee and his men, who were at 
the clearing near by, finding it im- 
possible (as we supposed) to resist 
the seductive influences of our dulcet 
voices, made us a call. Room was 
soon found for the assembled com- 
pany, and song and joke passed freely 
round. 


Even the wind, respecting 
our situation, soothed its 
time flew insensibly until the night 


breaths ; 


was far spent. Arranging the parties 
for the morrow, we slept. 

Morning dawned, and with it came 
heavy rain. As we had determined to 
spend but this day on the Diamond, 
we were not to be deterred from our 
plans, and were soon astir. Not 
wishing to disturb our acquisitions, 
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reposing so tranquilly in the firkins, 
old haunts were visited and enough 
secured for breakfast. As the ground 
around the camp had been already 
too thoroughly fished, Norman and 
the Colonel had determined on an 
excursion to the forks, distant one 
mile up the stream. 

Pushing through the dripping 
forest, after an exceedingly tiresome 
tramp, they reached the confluence 
of the Dead with the Swift Diamond, 
and proceeded down the stream. 
Traveling upon the shores was 
nearly impossible, so dense was the 
undergrowth, and so precipitous the 
banks. The river here is a moun- 
tain torrent, which, by some convul- 
sion, cleft a passage through the 
mountains on either hand. To the 
right and left, for rods down its 
course, cliffs to the height of two hun- 
dred feet hedge it in, and in some 
places so nearly do they converge, 
that trees upon their crests interlace 
their boughs over the chasm; fortu- 
nately at these places the water was 
shallow and our adventurers were 
enabled to ford the stream or pass 


down its channel in a straight course. 
Here they encountered huge bould- 
ers, in the centre of the stream, worn 
smooth as by friction of the waters, 
and debris swept over them. 


Reach- 
ing an overhanging cliff, they were 
passing on a projecting shelf a foot, 
perhaps, beneath the surface of the 
water around it, when a dark, oval- 
shaped opening in the solid rock was 
discovered. No ray of light pene- 
trated it, nor would their rods reach 
the end or walls. Having with them 
no torch, and being unwilling to risk 
themselves within its recesses with- 
out, they were obliged to leave it 
unexplored. At last a place was 
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reached where further progress 
seemed at an end. On either hand 
rose the precipices; above, the swift 
water they had passed, presented an 
uninviting aspect, while below, a fall 
of fifteen feet among jagged rocks, 
together with the roaring torrent, 
was an idea not be be entertained. 
Here was a poser; go forward they 
could not; go back, at least, they 
would not if they could. 

‘* Well, Norman, shall this chan- 
nel be our abiding place, or how 
shall we escape from it?’’ demanded 
his companion. 

‘Up the rocks, up the rocks, there 
must be a place,—at all events, we’ll 
try,’’ is the reply. 

And at last a f/ace is found im- 
mediately over the fall. The rock, 
about twenty feet in height, was 
seamed with fissures found to be suf- 
ficiently large for the insertion of the 
fingers; inclining, perhaps, five de- 
grees from a perpendicular, this cliff 
offered the only outlet. 

‘*T am the lighter and will try it 
first; if I succeed you can follow,’’ 
said the Colonel, as throwing the rod 
down the stream and tightening his 
belt he prepared for the ascent. 

No foothold was there, but draw- 
ing himself slowly up, hand after 
hand, he proceeded, pausing occa- 
sionally to rest,—the summit was at- 
tained after great exertion. 

Norman followed, the trout sus- 
pended from his teeth by their string. 
The remainder of the way was com- 
paratively easy, although, by their 
own acknowledgment they rejoiced 
to see the flag floating from the tent- 
pole. This night, a hawk, measuring 
five feet from tip to tip, was shot by’a 
man at the clearing. 

Again we slept, and again awoke. 
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After a previous awakening in the 
watches of the night, at the unsuc- 
cessful termination of a copartner- 
ship, formed between Brisket and 
the Colonel, Brisket’s blanket being 
light and the night promising to be 
cold, they had arranged to lay one 
blanket upon the boughs, lying them- 
selves upon that, with the Colonel’s 
for a covering; this being deemed a 
very equitable arrangement, was ac- 
ceeded to. About 2 a. m., the latter 
individual awaking, saw his blan- 
ket extended upon Brisket, and for- 
getting the existing circumstances, 
deliberately stripped him, snugly 
rolled himself up and went in for a 
snooze. A little later, Brisket, feel- 
ing the night wind, awoke to find 
himself robbed. Springing to his 
feet he declaimed in violent language 
at the act, protesting by all the saints 
in the calendar against it. Suffice it 
to say that during the remainder of 
the trip the copartnership was not 
renewed. 

Learning that a boat was to pro- 
ceed to the settlement, several of the 
company engaged themselves in writ- 
ing letters to friends from the ‘‘ camp 
on the Big Diamond ;’’ this though 
rather troublesome by reason of the 
smoke, was persisted in until the 
various documents were committed 
to the hands of the carrier. It was 
at this time that Nat related to us 
the story of his escape from death, 
while passing over Hadley’s Falls 
on the Connecticut. The event was 
chronicled in the papers of the day, 
and is here given in Nat’s own 
words. Suffice it to say that during 
its narration, the closest attention 
was given, and even now the story 
lingers in the ears of the listeners. 

‘Qn the second of June, 1838, we 
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started from Lebanon, on the Con- 
necticut, with twelve boxes of lum- 
ber. I was cook, we had a caboose 
on the boxes and laid there nights; 
we ran to Bellows Falls and laid 
there one day, because we could not 
operate through the locks, but we 
got through about half past eight 
in the evening, when we hitched our 
boxes together and ran to Brattle- 
boro. It rained all night, and a 
tedious night it was, too. When we 
got down to Miller's upper dam we 
noticed a horse that had floated 
down stream and over the dam; we 
stood and looked at it for a long 
time to see how it would plunge 
under and float back, and afterwards 
when I went over, every one sup- 
posed I would be carried back and 
forth in the same way and with the 
same result. We ran through the 
locks here and down the horse race 
about a mile to what is called the 
Tunnel; then we rigged on side 
oars and rowed four miles to Mil- 
ler’s lower dam. ‘There we were 
bothered by other boxes, which kept 
us another day; we got through 
those locks just at night and ran 
from there nearly to South Hadley, 
tied up a while, and ran in the next 
morning. 

‘*On Wednesday, June 6, we ran 
down to the Charter ground. The 
boxes were under the command of 
Captain Dinsmore and Captain 
Pease; we here seperated and ran 
to the head of the canal in four 
minutes, a distance of one mile. 
The first raft ran into an eddy be- 
low Pulpit Rock, and whirled round 
several times, but after some diffi- 
culty they got it into the canal. Mr. 
Haven, the owner of the lumber, 
stopped at the head of the canal to 
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get rigging and help, but could not 
find any one; however, he got a 
heavy piece of rigging and stood at 
the head of the canal ready to as- 
sist us. I said, if the route was so 
dangerous, I should take a land 
track, but Captain needed 
my help and I went. I got on to 
the box with Captain Dinsmore and 
his son, and one other man; we ran 
by Pulpit Rock into the eddy, which 
struck the raft so hard that it split 
it in two, sunk the fore end twelve 
feet, and threw the stern into the 
strongest of the current. As we 
whirled, Dinsmore went to get some 
rigging, and the corner of the raft 
striking the wharf, his son jumped 
off. Dinsmore threw the rope to 
him, but he missed it, then the raft 
whirled the second time, and farther 
into the stream, 


Pease 


there was no 
This eddy 
we were in was about 150 rods 
above the dam. At this time Dins- 
more sung out to Haven to get a 
boat and take us off, or we should 
all be drowned. 


so 


chance to throw a rope. 


answered that there 
no boat or man there. 


Haven was 
On looking 
up the river we saw two boats, and 
two men on shore, but the wind blew 
so hard we could not raise them. 
Dinsmore threw off some planks 
and attempted to get ashore. I did 
the same. When he asked me to 
get ropes and lash ourselves to 
the planks so our bodies would be 
found, I said to him, ‘‘I can get 
on shore, and by thunder I will.’’ I 
struggled desperately for the shore 
and got within a few rods but could 
not reach it. The water boiled so 
that swimming was impossible. A 
big ledge was below, and I knew 
that I must not hit that, so I forced 
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my plank up and down the stream, 
and attempted to pull off my boots, 
but could not start them. I knew 
that I always had done it easily, 
and on looking at my hands found 
that they were trembling violently, 
thinks I—Am I frightened ?—and 
taking a minute to collect my nerves 
I went at work again, pulled off my 
boots and stock, unbuttoned my shirt 
collar and rolled up my sleeves. I 
looked on shore and saw Haven 
on the canal, and a great number 
of men and women screaming and 
shouting. I turned to Haven and 
bowed to him, shut my eyes and 
laid down on my plank and did not 
look ashore again. 

I went swiftly toward the dam, 
ten feet high, with the intention of 
jumping from the top, to clear the 
boil beiow. When I got within two 
rods I saw it was no use to jump. 
I stepped toward the rear of the 
plank until it was under water and 
the front end out of it. When it 
came upon the dam it shot over the 
boil, throwing the front end high out 
of water. I jumped for the forward 
end, clasped it with my hands, and 
holding on went under water. I 
suppose I was rolling backward and 
forwards in the boil, like the horse 
we had seen at Miller's dam; the 
water boiled so hard it stripped my 
pantaloons open in no time. After 
being under water two or three 
minutes I came out, and found my- 
self thirty rods below the dam. I 
then felt as though I was safe for 
a moment. I turned my head and 
looked down the river toward the 
breakers, ten or twelve feet high, 
and on which I was running as fast 
as the water would carry me; think- 
ing my head was softer than the 
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rocks, I turned on my plank and 
met the first breaker feet foremost; 
the current was so swift, and the 
rolls so high, it threw me ten or 
twelve feet, plank and all, clear from 
the water into the air, the plank 
tipped, and we went to the bottom. 
We struck on a rock so sudden and 
hard, I could see fire fly two miles 
off; then we rose and rode over 
another breaker, being thrown by it 
still higher into the air. 

In this way I went on, over one 
breaker and under another, for about 
a mile, till I got completely ex- 
hausted. When I got down to the 
last breaker I looked up to the 
water twenty-five feet high as it 
came down on 
under. 


me and drove me 
I then gave up all hopes 
of getting out, having swallowed so 
much water and being so bruised. 


I was gone a long time under water, 
came out and for a time lay insen- 


sible. I came to, and looking down 
the river saw Dinsmore who had 
been carried over on the raft. I held 
up my hand to him and he nodded 
his head in reply. I raised myself 
on the plank and freed myself from 
a large quantity of water. Next I 
looked for some assistance, but could 
see nothing but Dinsmore passing 
down and screaming for help. I was 
then in very swift water—but with 
few breakers; turning on my plank I 
commenced swimming for the shore. 
I found I could use my hands, but 
not my feet; after going about a 
third of a mile, I reached a little 
point that ran into the river, with a 
few dry willows upon it. There was 
one single stalk, about the size of a 
pipe stem, which stood out a foot 
further than the rest. I just had 
length of arm enough to reach that 
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with my thumb and finger. I pulled 
gradually upon it, but did not bend 
it at all for fear it would break. 
You can imagine how I handled it; 
that swung me in, so I caught some 
green brush in my hand and drew 
myself about half out of the water. 
I lay there for some minutes, think- 
ing I never would try to get farther 
out of the water, and felt ready to 
die. 

Lying there thinking I never 
would get up, but stay and die, I 
heard the shrieks of 
louder and 
sake help! 


Dinsmore,— 

louder,—‘* For God's 
Come and get me off!’’ 
This seemed to stimulate me so, I 
got up very quick. I pulled my 
plank out on shore and looked after 
Dinsmore; I saw him in an eddy on 
the other side, and as he caught my 
eye he motioned with his hand down 
the stream. I started to go down 
and on looking at my arms, found 
them badly cut by the plank and 
bleeding freely; going down I dis- 
covered a small boat, unhitched it, 
and stepped in, when my arms bled 
so I was afraid to proceed; looking 
across, I saw Dinsmore beckoning 
to two men in good boats, and heard 
him cry above the roar of the river, 
‘*For God’s sake come!’’ he then 
turned to me and holding up both 
his hands shrieked out,—‘* For God’s 
sake, come and help me!’’ I could 
hesitate no longer, but pushed off; 
rowing for a minute I found I made 
no head way; thinking perhaps I 
had lost my strength I pushed on 
shore, but on a second trial found I 
was master of the boat, though at 
each pull the blood flew from my 
arms; rowing up, with a great deal 
of difficulty, I got around and across 
the broken boards and reached the 
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raft. 


Dinsmore, frantic with terror, 
tumbled into the boat crying, ‘‘ Let 
me row! let me row! or we shall all 
go over the wing dam!’’ Knowing 
this was no time for him at the 
oars, and unless he remained still 
we should perish, I rose in the boat, 
and threatened to split his head with 
the oar unless he was quiet; there 
was something in my eye that stilled 
him, for he sat down and left me at 
the oars,—rowing for life, we landed 
on the shore just above the dam. 
Soon after I landed, Captain Pease 
came through the the 
beach, ringing his hands and cry- 
ing that he thought he was the 
means of my being lost, as it was 
he who persuaded me to come down 
on the box. 

It rained hard and I was chilled 
through and through, but I managed 
to walk to Moody’s, up the stream, 
and raise strength to ask for a coat, 
which they refused to me, and said 
I was crazy and should live but a lit- 
tle while. How TI got the next four 
miles to the Charter Ground through 
the woods, in the rain, without hat, 
or coat, and barefoot, I can’t tell. 
At last I did, and saw Haven stand- 
ing in the door; as he saw me he 
cried out ‘‘O God! Oh God!”’ and 
staggered into the house. I followed 
after, but for a long time he would 
not look at me, and when he did 
he thought it was my apparition. 
When I went over the dam, he threw 
himself on his face on the ground, 
and gave me up for lost. 

‘*For two years I was unable to 
work, and even now I have not re- 
covered from the effects of the ride. 
That afternoon I went out by the 
side of the water, and although the 
rain poured down in floods, I could 


bushes to 
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not leave, but watched the breakers 
where I had been; I could see every 
thing I went through with, the place 
where I gave myself up for dead, and 
every incident, and, boys, I can see 
them now.’’ 

As a finale, to this tale, let it be 
told that Mr. Jones near the falls 
has the identical plank, inscribed,— 
‘“Went over Hadley’s Falls, with 
Nathaniel B. Cooper, June 6, 1838.”’ 

Fishing having become tiresome— 
as it always does when no fish are 
near—camp was struck and we em- 
barked. On passing the house at 
the clearing, a hip hurrah! ended 
our farewell to Durkee, ‘‘long may 
he wave!’’ The river since our 
passage up, had fallen considerably, 
rendering it necessary to wade over 
the shallow places. Brisket and the 
colonel usually attended to this 
duty. 

On one bar when much exertion 
was requisite, Brisket, not jumping 
for the boat in season, found himself 
immersed to the neck in mountain 


water. On one shoal an oar was 
broken, materially retarding our 
progress. Dining on board, on a 


bill of fare with which all are suffi- 
ciently acquainted; at 3 p. m. we 
were at the mouth of the Magallo- 
way; passing up the Androscog- 
gin, in another hour we were on 
Lake Umbagog. The country 
around is low and marshy; booms 
stretching in all directions are 
needed to prevent timber from drift- 
ing among adjacent shoals and 
woods. This body of water lying 
north and south is nine miles in 
length and four in width; the line 
between the states of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, running through 
its entire length, equi-distant from 
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either shore.' From the centre of 
the lake a fine view of the White 
Mountain range is obtained, while 
to the east, toward Bethel, Maine, 
a fine farming territory well tilled, 
is exposed to view. 

On leaving the Diamond, it was our 
intention to camp this night either at 
the outlet of B brook, or at ‘‘ Cedar 
stump,’’ on the rapids between the 
lakes. So, without detaining the 
reader with the minutiae of camp 
life, ere we again proceed down the 
Androscoggin to the limits of habita- 
tions, let us glance at the scenery of 
the region. 

Of the chain of lakes extending far 
back into Maine, Umbagog is the 
southerly one; crossing this and pro- 
ceeding up the rapid water four miles 
the tourist finds himself at another 
lake or pond, the Indian name of 


which is obsolete, but christened by 


the whites ‘‘Pond in the River.’’ 
One mile more and Allagundabagog 
is attained ; this lake is separated by 
a promontory from Weloknabakook, 
its next neighbor, which again joins 
Mollachunkamok; from here a carry 
of three fourths mile brings us to 
Mooselaukmaguntik, and another 
to Cupsuptuc and Rangeley. Here 
the lakes proper terminate; several 
minor ponds extend farther into the 
interior, of which those named Ken- 
nebago, are the more remote. 

These lakes furnish an immense 
water-power when husbanded in the 
way mentioned on a previous page. 
The dams are splendid specimens of 
work, and admirably adapted to their 
purpose. As one proceeds up these 
lakes, the timber becomes more 
dense, until at the upper extremity 


1 Error as the writer discovered later, in the sur- 
vey of the state line in 1858. 
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an unlimited amount can 
tained. The land is rich and level 
and well adapted to farming. Of 
the future of this section no one can 
predict. Who shall not say that 
over these silent mirrors of Nature's 
handiwork the clank of the engine 
and the screech of the steam whistle 
shall not be heard? 


be ob- 


While tearing 
over waving fields and by mansions 
of wealth and refinement, the loco- 
motive shall come to receive from 
his sister of the waters her living 
freight... Or who shall say that 
when, perchance, the national star 
has culminated, red denizens of the 
forest may not inhabit the hunting 
grounds of their forefathers and 
gather at the grave of the wife of 
their chieftain, Metallok ? 

Time hurried on, and we were at 
our camp at Pouloughan Creek, the 
only noticeable incidents of the cruise 
being a discourse on Catholicism and 
the immersion of Brisket in the pond 
at Errol, as the bows of the Bernice 
grated on the beach. 

Camping once more, morning saw 
us wending our devious way over the 
log at the creek, remembering as we 
passed our pretty craft, to wake the 
sleeping woods with one loud huzza 
as a parting salutation. Proudly 
may she float, and as her dainty 
prow dances o’er the waters of the 
upper lakes, or cleaves the billows of 
the rapids below, may she ever bear 
so jovial a crew as were present at 
her christening. 

Nat had promised us a chowder, a 
veritable chowder, at the notch, so 
procuring vegetables on the road, we 
waited in anxious expectancy. The 
notch, at length, rose before us. A 


2Fully realized at the present time, 1898, in the 
annual migration to “ the Rangeleys.” 
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part of the party were to climb to 
Table rock, while the remainder ar- 
ranged the culinary department. At 


it we went, with determinations of 


sufficient calibre to reach the pinna- 


cle in advance of telegraph. 
Experience moderated our 
zeal and we progressed more cau- 


tiously. 


soon 


No path is constructed, nor 
does the nature of the cliff permit it. 
Up over huge blocks, rent from the 
parent mass, now climbing by hands 
alone, now leaping from some jagged 
stone crumbling beneath, we pro- 
ceeded to the base of the pinnacle. 
Here a slide, clogged with the débris 
of rock, affords the only access to the 
summit. By the aid of a stunted fal- 
len pine we drew ourselves to the top, 
and passing over a rock three feet in 
width and a rod in length, stood on 
Table rock. Down, down, far be- 
neath, waved the woods and crum- 
bled the rocks of ‘our path. The 
sensations on this point are beyond 
description, save of utter insignifi- 
cance. And as the rocks 
loosened from their beds, darted 
with a shriek through seven hun- 
dred feet of ether, and ground and 
thundered on the cliffs beneath, a 
sense of terror and nothingness im- 
possible to delineate crept over the 
beholders. Inscribing our 
planting our flag, and firing our 
salute, we left this drear pinnacle 
in its loneliness. No view is ob- 
tained. After all the obstacles en- 
countered, the descent is hazardous 
in the extreme, loosened rocks roll- 


huge 


names, 
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ing past, sometimes whiz with fear- 
ful velocity by the pedestrian. Yet 
fatiguing as is the ascent, it has been 
tried by ladies, and rumor asserts 
that several have succeeded in reach- 
ing the crest. This season, even, a 
party proceeded to the base of the 
pinnacle. 7Zhat they did it is cer- 
tain; how they did it is a mystery. 
That this notch should not be be- 
hind its coadjutors, a splendid pro- 
file stands in full relief upon one side, 
fully equalling its brother at Fran- 
conia. 

On arriving at the dining place the 
chowder smoked before us, and such 
a chowder. Go, ye grumbling epi- 
cures and in Dixville notch partake 
of one of Nat’s chowders, if ye would 
eat Nature’s daintiest morsel! 

Colebrook was reached and Colum- 
bia. At Stratford a court was in ses- 
sion, which demanded, in the name 
of the law, Norman, Nat, and the 
Colonel, as witnesses, who, with un- 
kempt hair and greasy shirts, repre- 
sented, in a striking degree, the glo- 
rious sovereignty of the people. 
Leaving here, the slanting rays of 
the sun shone upon a dusty crew, as 
with tired horses they perambulated 
the streets of Lancaster. With great 
circumspection did Brisket rein the 
steeds alongside Nat's shop—our 
supply depot—as with a last flourish 
of the whip, he succeeded in forcing 
the pole of the vehicle through the 
north end of the old Main Street 
bridge, thus putting an effectual stop 
to further procedure. 


[The end.) 
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By E. D. Hadley, President S. A. R., Des Moines, Towa. 


“As you are now so once was I, 
Full of activity ; 
As I am now so you must be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me.”’ 


HIS is an epitaph, not poe- 
try. As to an exhorta- 
tion, it is energetic; as 
to certainty, it is vague 
as regards both condi- 

tion and destination. Theologically, 
it is committed tonocreed. Whither 
one is to follow the deceased, up or 
down, the epitapher saith not. But 
it is to be taken seriously as befits its 
solemn purpose. 

Following the windings of a nearly 
disused road along the side of one of 
the Granite Hills of old South Weare, 
where the interlocking branches of 
the beeches, oaks, hemlocks, and 
pines form a beautiful vaulted corri- 
dor, dimly lighted like some ancient 
man-made place of worship, I see in 
an enclosure bounded bya rude stone 
wall, a marble slab inscribed with the 
name, Captain Samuel Philbrick, with 
the usual necrological statistics and 
the lines above quoted inscribed 
according to the custom of the olden 
time. Here, then, lies a hero of 
1776, aye, of 1775, for he fought at 
Bunker Hill. He was a member of 
the Committee of Safety, the soldier 
of highest rank from his town, and 
a member of the legislature of his 
state, who died with the halo of pat- 
riotism about his hoary head. He 
sleeps beneath the dome of nature’s 
grandest temple—giant trees are its 





noble columns, and the canopy of 
Heaven the ceiling between the 
groined arches, while the sighing of 
the wind through the boughs of the 
pine trees is forever his funeral 
dirge. 

With bowed head and in silence, I 
read the brief record and wonder if 
he was appreciated by his neighbors 
while living, or, if there was a ripple 
in the placid surface of society when 
death claimed the hero. There, 
then, where stately Mount Dearborn 
and graceful Mount Odiorne guard 
his humble resting place, I recall 
these lines of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy:”’ 
“Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed 

Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre.’’ 

Through valleys, over hills and 
around mountain spurs I follow the 
sinuous road, and, in another private 
graveyard on the tablet let into the 
moss-covered stone facade of a tomb, 
I read the brief record of the life of 
another patriot of 1776, who, as a 
member of the colonial legislature, 
helped raise the men and com- 
missioned their commander, who 
marched to the field of Bennington, 
and under General John Stark, gave 
the first staggering blow to the 
career of General Burgoyne and his 
army of red coats, Hessians, tories, 
and savages, and who laid off the 
toga, shouldered his musket and 
marched to Fort Edward himself, 
and was among the beleaguering 
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troops when Burgoyne’s army sur- 
rendered at Saratoga. 

Standing mute before the tomb 
of this, my ancestor, whose name 
modesty forbids me here to attempt 
to immortalize, I wonder if he appre- 
ciated the greatness of the issues 
involved in the struggle and the 
far-reaching beneficence of its re- 
sults to the successful achievement 
of which, he, in his humble sphere, 
contributed. 

Across a field I pass through a 
gap in the stone wall into the public 
cemetery where for a century the 
dead have been buried, and read 
with the brief, unsenti- 
mental epitaph on a stone discolored 
by age, and leaning far out of the 
perpendicular, of 


reverence 


one who fought 
at Fort George against the French 
and Indians in 1756, and in 1776 
marched to the aid of our army in 
Canada and to Rhode 
repel the British in 
his blood flow in 
would insert 

though very humble 

When the wars were over and 
white-winged peace descended upon 
a land wrested by the valor of its 
freemen from the grasp of the 
oppressor, it is to be hoped that in 
their beautiful land they ‘‘ Enjoyed 
the peace their valor won.’’ 

These men were all the product 
of a unique civilization maintained 
in the wilderness where the school- 
master came not, where the elegan- 
cies of society gave to the 


Island to 
Did not 
veins, I 
honored 
name. 


1778. 
my own 


here his 


way 


necessities of wringing a plain, fru- 
gal support from an unwilling soil 


in a rigorous climate; where life 
was a ceaseless struggle with nature, 
amid dangers from wild beasts and 
the impending cruelties of savages 
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more to be dreaded than brute 
beasts whose attacks are urged on 
by hunger, and who only kill but 
do not torture. Their natures were 
strong but unrefined. Their minds 
were destitute of the culture of the 
schools but enriched by strong com- 
mon sense. Their insight into their 
rights as men and citizens was 
clear, and their reasoning upon lib- 
erty and justice was cogent if not 
scholarly. Their devotion to the 
patriot cause could not have been 
more ardent if they had matricu- 
lated at Oxford or Cambridge. 

In an old cemetery of the Stark 
family, in the same state, overlook- 
ing the beautiful Merrimack, I 
stand with uncovered head before 
the simple, unornate marble shaft 
erected to the memory of Major- 
General John Stark, the hero of 
Bennington, and Bunker Hill, and 
Trenton, that ‘‘ brave, passionate 
and self-willed’’ man, ‘‘ whose fitting 
place was the battle field,’’ whose 
irascible temper forbade that popu- 
larity and success in civil life which 
characterized him as a military man. 
His faults in life have long since 
been consigned to oblivion, but his 
patriotic virtues still survive, and 
his memory is honored in a land 
whose independence he was promi- 
nent and signally efficient in secur- 
ing. As I stand there I wonder if 
his vision penetrated into the future 
so as to discern the greatness of the 
nation he was helping to establish 
on the sure foundation of independ- 
ence and civil freedom. ‘‘ His early 
companions were hunters, fishermen 
and Indians,’’ says the historian. 
That rugged nature was made no 
less rugged by the life of a woods- 
man and the harsh exigencies of 
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border warfare with savages and 
other foes of the colonies. But the 
love of liberty grew and throve and 
without the aid of the schools or of 
philosophies blossomed and ripened 
into a patriotism which shone with 
unexcelled splendor when the crucial 
test came upon his country. Peace- 
fulfy he sleeps, and from his grave 
we look down upon the falls of 
Amoskeag, whose continuous roar- 
ing sounds his requiem forevermore. 

I stand beneath the apex of the 
monument of Bunker Hill and look 
upon that varied scene of street and 
grove, of city and suburb, of gilded 
dome and tapering spire, of rivers 
and islands, of sailing ships and 
moving trains, of land and ocean, 
the storm center of tyrannical mis- 
rule in 1775, that Boston which was 
chosen for martyrdom in the cause 
of a protesting and defiant Ameri- 
can people, and am impressed with 
the magnificent contradiction of the 
malevolent and ill-judged plans of a 
British king and parliament whose 
coercion of Massachusetts through 
the humiliation and ruin of her chief 
city and proud capital failed to 
coerce and only perfected and united 
the resistance of the colonies. How 
great and grand she has grown since 
the accursed hand of tyranny was 
lifted from her citizens, her com- 
merce, and manufactures. But then 
comes back to me the scene of the 
continentals in and about the re- 
doubt on whose ground the monu- 
ment stands, the pick and spade 
plied in the trenches, the latter 
manned by a motley array of patri- 
ots armed with a more motley col- 
lection of guns and rifles, the words 
of command, the set jaws, and flash- 
ing eyes, the redcoats advancing up 
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the hill in perfect military array 


like automatons or puppets moved 


by concealed mechanism, the ships 
and batteries flaming with the con- 
tinuous bombardment of the redoubt, 
the sky blackened by the conflagra- 
tion of Charlestown burned by van- 
dal hands, the murderous din of war, 
the patriots waiting for the word of 
command. 

In fancy I hear General Stark, 
who has set a stake in front of his 
line down toward the Mystic river, 
in stentorian tenes commanding, 
‘*There, don’t a man fire till the 
red coats come up to that stick. 
If he does, I'll knock him down.”’ 
Or, the voice of Captain Samuel 
Philbrick saying, ‘‘Steady men, 
don’t fire till you get the word." 
Or the voice of General Prescott: 

“Stand, the ground’s your own, my braves, 

Will you give it up to slaves? 

Hope ye still for greener graves ? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 

What’s the mercy despots feel ? 

Hear it in yon battle peal, 

See it in yon glistening steel, 

Ask it ye who will.” 

Banishing from my sight the dis- 
heartening end of that struggle, I 
in fancy see the British sailing away 
in March, 1776, in inglorious retreat 
from Boston—Boston, never to be 
under the dominion of Great Britain 
again—and Washington and his tri- 
umphant patriot forces marching in 
as. liberators. 

Coming in contact with the me- 
mentoes of past valor and the scenes 
of past struggles for liberty to which 
I have alluded, I feel that I am in 
the invisible presence of great deeds, 
unrivaled valor, a peerless patriotism 
and the spirits of departed heroes, 
whose example cannot be too care- 
fully garded, whose deeds are worthy 
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of most earnest commendation, and 
whose services to freedom are price- 
less, whose memories cannot be too 
highly cherished, the fruits of whose 
triumph cannot receive a care that 
is too solicitous. 

For the preservation of these price- 
less possessions, for the impressions 
of these lessons upon the people of 
of to-day, for the honoring of the 
patriot dead of the last third of the 
eighteenth century in America, we 
are organized together, and, on the 
occasion of this initial meeting of 
our chapter, I cannot forget the oc- 
casion of our existence as a so- 
ciety, and desire to discharge what 
I conceive to be my duty to my 
compatriots by exhorting them to 
keep steadily in view, as I shall try 
to do, the objects to which I have 
alluded so briefly. 

Among the patriotic orders of 
these days, the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution hold an honorable 
place. The order is young and 
growing, and its growth is in pro- 
portion to the completeness of the 
information brought home to those 
eligible to membership as to its 
principles, its objects, and its work. 
It is not maintained to make op- 
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portunities for the members to ad- 
mire themselves and each other on 
account of the patriotic stock from 
which they are descended. No one 
knows better than its members that 
the estimate in which the order is 
held does not depend so much up- 
on who their ancestors were as up- 
on what they are. 

Not to draw attention to our- 
selves, accidentally connected by ties 
of consanguinity with a generation of 
patriots, not to shine with the bor- 
rowed radiance of others’ renown, 
but by emphasizing the patriotism 
of the fathers of the republic, to in- 
still lessons of patriotism into the 
minds of the people of to-day in 
America and their children for the 
well-being of our country, we are 
associated together. 

The patriotic lessons of history 
we cannot teach except we learn 
them. To learn these lessons fully, 
or approximately, we must be zeal- 
ous in the study of our country’s 
history, an ever-delightful occupa- 
tion since that history has been 
glorious. 

We can prove the value of the 
existence of our organization by 
doing efficient work for patriotism. 


JONATHAN’S PREPARATIONS. 
By Lots D. Beck. 


Syaaréd INATHAN SPURLING 
BS] pulled off his great coat 
and held his cold, red 
hands over the glowing 
range. 

“*T was a pooty nippin’ air up town 
to-day, Sary,” he observed. ‘‘ You'd 
have wisht you was to home if you ’d 
went.”’ 


Jonathan could be depended upon 


for this remark. In summer he 
varied it to ‘‘ It’s pipin’ hot on the 
road this mornin’,” or some other ap- 
propriate allusion to atmospheric con- 
ditions. He was but a little man at 
best, and divested of his great coat 
his limited proportions became al- 
most pathetic; one was instinctively 
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aware that he would have been larger 
had it been possible. An insignifi- 
cant beard adorned his chin, and a 
pair of cerulean spectacles concealed 
his mild blue eyes. He was not a 
person of many words at any time, 
and to-night it was very evident that 
something was distracting his mind. 

He pondered solemnly until pump- 
kin pie was passed. Cutting off the 
crust with mathematical precision, he 
inquired vaguely, 

‘*Sary, you donno where's there’s 
a kind of a snuggery like, do you?”’ 

‘* A kind of a what?” wonderingly 
asked his sister. 

‘* Well, Sary, I’ve got a leetle mat- 
ter here,’’ tapping the sides of his 
coat, suggestively, ‘‘that I’m goin’ 
to put away for safe keepin’.’’ 

Mrs. Tibbetts’s suspicions were im- 
mediately aroused. 

“My seven senses, Jonathan! what 
have you been and done?’’ 

Jonathan quailed perceptibly, but 
he made a dignified attempt to main- 
tain his position. 

** You see, Sary,’’ he explained in 
a propitiatory tone, ‘‘the times are 
pooty ticklish and I’ve been worrited 
for quite a spell back along. I ain't 
got so much that I care about losin’ 
any on’t.”’ 

‘*T declare, Jonathan Spurling, if 
you ain't one nimshi! The money a 
drawin’ four per cent., too. Henni- 
ker Savings bank has never failed 
yet.’’ 

‘* That ain’t a sayin’ it never will. 
It stands us in hand to be prepared. 
You dunno a good place do you, 
Sary?’’ he asked again, with visible 
hesitation. 

‘*T ain’t a goin’ to have nothin’ to 
do with it,” announced Mrs. Tibbetts, 
with dignity.. ‘‘All I’ve got.to say 
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is I give you credit for more sense. 
How much do you suppose that four 
thousands goin’ to draw rapped up 
in a stockin’ leg ?’’ 

‘““Do you jedge that’s a fittin’ 
place, Sary?’’ asked Jonathan, eag- 
erly. ‘‘I dunno’s any body 'd think 
of lookin’ there, still it don’t seem 
skercely suitable.’’ 

But Mrs. Tibbetts gathered up her 
supper dishes in grim silence. 

‘*It’s past milkin’ time, Sary, and 
your old white face ain’t particular 
about standin’, you know,’’ said 
Jonathan, as a gentle reminder that 
suggestions would be appreciated. 
“‘I s’pose the stockin’ might do, 
come to a pinch,’’ he added, humbly. 

At last, Mrs. Tibbetts said with 
lofty condescension, 

‘*I dunno of a likelier place than 
—’’ at this point she cast an appre- 
hensive glance through the window, 
and lowered her voice to a cautious 
whisper. ‘‘It don’t seem as though 
nobody would find it there, does it, 
Jonathan ?’’ she asked. 

Jonathan admitted that it did not, 
and it was with a sigh of relief that 
he drew on his overalls and departed 
for his belated tasks. 

The next morning he crept slyly 
up to the attic. From some dusty 
recess he unearthed a gun which 
rejoiced in a history bordering on 
the medieval. With careful steps 
he conveyed the old firearm down 
the back stairs and into the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Tibbetts found him a few 
minutes later. He had abstracted 
her best duster from the closet and 
was engaged in an elaborate house- 
cleaning operation. 

‘* My seven senses, Jonathan,” she 
gasped,’’ what are you doin’ with 
grandsir’s old muskit? Don’t point 


? 
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it this way, for massy sakes. For all 
you know it may be loaded.’’ 

Jonathan replied with provoking 
moderation, 

‘‘That’s what I’m goin’ to find 
out, Sary, jest as soon as I can git it 
dusted.”’ 

**T should 


pretty time. 


think that it was a 
What you cal- 
c’latin’ to do with it supposin’ you 
get it cleaned before it goes off and 
shoots one of us deader'n a 
nail?’’ 

And impelled by this unpleasant 
possibility Mrs. Tibbetts and her pan 
of potatoes prudently retreated to the 
other side of the kitchen. 

‘* What are you layin’ out to do 
with it, I say, Jonathan ?’’ she re- 
peated in the tone of one who has a 
right to know. 

Jonathan chuckled softly, 

“ Grandsir used to say this old gun 
never missed its mark that he knowed 
of,’’ he answered indefinitely. 

‘* For massy sakes, Jonathan! You 
are terrible wearin’. Why don’t you 
say what you mean right out? Not 
set there a hintin’.’’ 

‘*Do you rec'llect how Grandsir 
March shot a sneak thief in the leg 
with this ’ere?’’ 

Mrs. Tibbetts sank into a chair 
limply. ‘‘I declare Jonathan Spur- 
ling, I never see a man grow light 
headed so fast. You know 
ain't been a burglar around 
Neck for thirty years.’’ 

‘‘Maybe there ain’t mever been 
much here to indooce ’em till now,’’ 
suggested Jonathan, with capitalis- 
tic importance. ‘‘ Now, I should n’t 
be s’prised if there was one round 
bumbys,’’ he went on oracularly, 
‘* and it stands us in hand to be pre- 
pared.’’ 


are 


door 


there 
the 
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‘“You dunno enough about a gun 
to shoot a mosquiter,’’ declared Mrs. 
Tibbetts, emphatically. 

It was an undeniable fact, yet Jona- 
than replied in a stately tone, 

‘Tt don’t take no such great 
amount of spunk to bang away ata 
mis’r’ble burglar. But I hope you'll 
have sense enough, Sary, not to be 
hyperin’ round in the way. Like as 
not you 'll git hurt if you do. Wim- 
ming folks do beat all for gittin’ 
under foot.’’ 

In order to keep informed of bank 
failures, suspended payments, ab- 
sconding cashiers, burglaries, and 
other interesting occurrences, Jona- 
than subscribed for the Weekly Mes- 
senger, a newspaper, which abounded 
in news of this nature. 

One night he read the account of a 
man in Pennsylvania, who had put 


three masked men to flight with only 


an old single-barreled shot gun. He 
was greatly impressed by this heroic 
exploit. 

‘I don’t see what’s to hinder 
me from doin’ jest so,’’ he reflected, 
and visions of newspaper celebrity 
haunted him from that time on. 

Nevertheless such great achieve- 
ments always reminded Jonathan 
painfully of his inferior proportions. 
If he could but find some dignified 
means of increasing his muscle! 
And he began to cast about in his 
mind for a way of so doing. 

It was not until springtime that a 
solution of his difficulty presented 
itself. One bright May morning 
Mrs. Tibbetts was engaged in the 
elaboration of a recipe for pork cake, 
when Jonathan appeared on the 
scene with a communication. He 
was aware that it was not a propi- 
tious season for the introduction of 
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foreign subjects, and consequently 
began in a deprecating tone. 

‘*Sary, there ’s a feller out here.’’ 

‘““Well, what of it?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Tibbetts. “There’s been fellers 
out here before, I suppose.’ 

Jonathan shifted himself to the 
other side of the table with sheepish 
embarrassment. 

‘* Well, you see, Sary, he’s got 
a bisuckle an’—an’ he says them 
wheels is first rate to strengthen the 
muscles. I ain’t a very hefty man, 
Sary, and there’s no sayin’ what 
sized burglar I might have to wrastle 
with. The feller says a _ bisuckle 
would limber me up mazin’.’’ 

Mrs. Tibbetts floured her seeded 
raisins vigorously. 

‘*T declare Jonathan Spurling, I 
should say you was in your second 
childhood.’’ 

‘*T dunno, though, but ’t would be 
a good idee, Sary,’’ returned Jona- 
than, and disappeared, leaving Mrs. 
Tibbetts to anxious cogitations. 

After a while Jonathan came in 
again. 

‘*Sary,’’ he began in a confiden- 
tial whisper, ‘‘ the feller says I can 
have it from now till Saturday night 
for one and a quarter. He usually 
gits two fifty a week but he’s put 
the price down on ’count of my in- 
flooence in the community.’’ Jona- 
than’s manner was becomingly mod- 
est. ‘‘I calc’late it’s most too good 
a chance to let slip.’’ 

‘*Like as not you'll fall off and 
break your neck or your collar bone,” 
was Mrs. Tibbetts encouraging re- 
sponse. 

‘*He’s goin’ to learn me a leetle 
about the balancin’. I reckon I can 
git the hang of it fast enough. It’s 
jest as easy as rollin’ off a log.’’ 
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Jonathan finished in an uncompro- 
mising tone and Mrs. Tibbetts real- 
ized that words would be of no avail. 

“You'd better be careful,’’ she 
advised. “Spring work’s comin’ on, 
if you get crippled now it'll cost you 


steep.”’ 
That afternoon Jonathan estab- 
lished himself and the wheel in a 


favorable locality and endeavored to 
mount, but all in vain. The incon- 
siderate machine persisted in behav- 
ing most unreasonably. Mrs. Tib- 
betts was watching from her sitting- 
room window and finally Jonathan, 
in despair, appealed to her. 

‘*Sary,’’ he commenced, doubt- 
fully, ‘‘ I wisht you ’d come out and 
stiddy it a mite.’’ 

Mrs. Tibbetts laid down her 
piecened square of patch-work some- 
what unwillingly, and followed her 
brother out into the door-yard. 

**Where shall I take holt?’’ she 
inquired, vaguely. 

‘*Right here,’’ indicated Jonathan, 


eagerly. ‘‘ There, that’s it. Jest 
hold it till I can get a start. It kind- 
er wabbles—"’ 

The remark was atimely one. At 


that moment Mrs. Tibbetts relin- 
quished her hold on the handle-bars, 
and Jonathan and the wheel tumbled 
promiscuously. Mr. Spurling righted 
himself with difficulty. 

‘*T didn’t calc’late to git learned 
in a minute, Sary,’’ said he, prepar- 
ing for another attempt. ‘‘ Now jest 
you hold it kinder stiff-like this time, 
Sary.’’ 

After a half dozen attempts Jona- 
than succeeded in moving down the 
path with swift, precarious vibra- 
tions. Elated, he turned to smile at 


Mrs. Tibbetts, when, presto! the law 
of gravitation asserted itself, and 
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Jonathan and the wheel went down 
together. 

‘*It seems to be a willin’ critter to 
go, Sary,’’ he observed cheerfully. 

Jonathan continued his struggles 
with the iron steed for the remainder 
of the afternoon, but he made doubt- 
ful progress after Mrs. Tibbetts re- 
tired to the house. Yet he sat down 
to supper with a light heart, in spite 
of two purple bruises on one leg and 
a few inches of missing epidermis on 
the other. 

For three days Mr. Spurling perse- 
vered with most commendable ardor. 
By the afternoon of the third day he 
considered himself an expert, and 
Mrs. Tibbetts was induced to stand 
on the front steps and admire his 
proficiency. 

He trundled the machine into the 
middle of the road, and after some 
trouble located himself in the saddle. 
It happened to be down grade at that 
particular point and Jonathan exerted 
himself perspiringly. The giddy revo- 
lutions of the wheel were fearful to 
behold. The 
Jonathan seemed riding on the wings 
of the wind. 


grade grew steeper. 


He ventured to glance 
back exultingly, though he clung to 
the handle-bars at the same time 
with desperate vigor. 

Suddenly, he noticed a light catch 
above his ankle. It tightened. Dur- 
ing the brief second, which was per- 
mitted him for reflection, Jonathan 
felt that his left leg was being swiftly 
turned upon a pivot. The next in- 
stant saw him precipitated to the 
roadside with awful velocity. 

Mrs. Tibbetts hurried to the res- 
cue. She found a sad accumulation 
of wreckage from which Jonathan’s 
soft felt hat rose sorrowfully. 


‘“I seem to be kinder tangled, 
xxv—24 
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Sary,’’ he ventured, as cheerfully 
as possible under the circumstances. 
‘* Jest unsnarl me, will you, before 
some one gits along.’’ 

Mrs. Tibbetts turned the pedal 
backward and forward. She whirled 
it fast and whirled it slowly. Jona- 
stood up straight in his desperation, 
and sat down for the same rea- 
son. ‘‘ Yank it, Sary,’’ 
manded recklessly, at last. 


he com- 


Mrs. Tibbetts obeyed reluctantly, 
and the hem of Jonathan’s second 
best pantaloons, which he had im- 
prudently donned, yielded with a 
slow, rasping sound, and Jonathan 
hobbled painfully into the house. 

‘‘T guess I kinder wrinched my 
shoulder well’s my ankle,’’ he an- 
nounced from his situation on the 
lounge, sometime after. “ You dunno’s 
there any arniky in the sullar-way, do 
you, Sary?’’ he asked, wistfully. 

The arnica was brought and duly 
applied. Mrs. Tibbetts rubbed lustily, 
but she could not refrain from saying, 

‘Don’t you think you’d better 
go out and get limbered up some 
more ?”’ 

‘’T ain't swelled nor nothin’, is 
it, Sary?’’ Jonathan asked, meaning 
the shoulder. 

‘It probably will be by mornin’,”’ 
was Mrs. Tibbetts comforting answer. 

Jonathan groaned anxiously. He 
remembered the account, in last 
week’s paper, of a breaking and en- 
tering which had happened in the 
town just north of them. He most 
devoutly hoped the thief was not tak- 
ing a southerly direction; but his 
presentiments about the matter were 
scarcely reassuring. 

The expected does occasionally 
happen. It was two nights after- 
ward when Mrs. Tibbetts awoke 
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with a sense of impending occur- 
rences. The waning moon shone 
into her room with pale, ghostly 
light, and the midnight stillness was 
portentous. 

Suddenly the creak of the scullery 
window ascended the back stairway, 
and fell upon her straining ears. 

Having thrust her feet into slippers 
and seized a long, gray shawl, she 
crept with noiseless, trembling steps 
into the back hall and bent over the 
railing, but Jonathan was already be- 
fore her. With infinite pains he had 
covered half the flight of stairs, and 
now, poised on his uninjured foot, 
stood awaiting developments. Mrs. 
Tibbetts pressed nearer, and looked 
across the intervening kitchen out 
into the sink-room. Its one window 
faced the stairway door, and faintly 
outlined behind it appeared the fig- 
ure of a man. 

The burglar had come to pass! 
Some obstruction was interfering with 
his designs, but there he was. 

A few minutes of intense, painful 
silence were ticked away by the 
eight-day clock. Jonathan thought 
fearfully of his hoarded wealth, and 
Mrs. Tibbetts was divided between 
fear of the burglar and curiosity as 
to what he would do next. 

All at once Jonathan became aware 
of an omission. He had forgotten 


the gun! 

‘*Sary,’’ he said, in an excited 
whisper, ‘‘go back and git my 
muskit. My plague taked-ankle’s 


give out, but I'll stay here and head 
him off. Don’t stand there gapin.’ 
Hurry up, do,’’ he urged. 

But Mrs. Tibbetts hesitated visi- 
bly. It was a case of Scylla and 
Charybdis with the gun on one hand 
and the burglar on the other. She 
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had no doubt the old firearm would 
hasten to declare itself upon the 
slightest provocation, and for the 
moment it seemed that the burglar 
was the more desirable evil. 

Once more the window creaked 
ominously. 

‘*Sary, will you go ‘long?’ im- 
plored Jonathan, desperately. 

Mrs. Tibbetts ascended one step 
and descended two with agonizing 
indecision. 

‘*T jest can’t, Jonathan,’’ she an- 
nounced, faintly, at last. ‘‘ Jest sup- 
pose it should go off!’’ 

Jonathan glared helplessly but he 
was not in a position to enforce his 
demands. Just why the burglar’s 
long anticipated arrival and the dis- 
astrous result of his attempts at prepa- 
ration should have coincided so un- 
fortunately he was utterly unable to 
understand, and he gave an inaui- 
ble groan. At this point the win- 
dow yielded, and a head and should- 
ers appeared reconnoiteringly in the 
opening. 

Just then a vision of her cream pie, 
intended for the minister's conven- 
tion on the morrow, swept through 
the agitated mind of Mrs. Tibbetts. 
This delectable dainty, garnished 
with whipped cream two inches thick 
and additionally embellished with 
bits of her choicest raspberry jell, 
had been imprudently left to solidify 
upon a table before the scullery win- 
dow. A moment more and its fate 
would be sealed. 

All the dormant heroism of Mrs. 
Tibbett’s heart arose at thought of 
the impending catastrophe. Disre- 
garding Jonathan’s frantic ‘‘ Git the 
gun, Sary,’’ she dashed past him 
into the kitchen. A stray moou- 
beam illuminated the point of her 
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night cap, and the shawl trailed fan- 
tastically behind her. 

She looked around excitedly for an 
available weapon. 
the mop. 


Her eye fell upon 
(It was conveniently near, 
and it was strong.) She seized it, 
and with an awful whoop bore down 
upon the intruder. The apparition 
was a most unexpected one, yet the 
thief hesitated perceptibly, and gave 
an appreciative grin. Again Mrs. 
Tibbetts brandished the mop threat- 
eningly, and at this inhospitable 
demonstration the burglar retreated 
expeditiously. 

Mrs. Tibbetts refastened the win- 
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dow, tried the outside door experi- 
mentally, and returned the mop to its 
accustomed place before she ventured 
to speak. ‘Then she said softly, 

‘*T guess he’s gone, Jonathan.’’ 

Jonathan looked up from his de- 
jected attitude with an expression of 
bewildered disappointment. He 
vaguely realized that the opportunity 
of a life time had been lost. 

‘‘Wimming folk are always hy- 
perin’ round in the way,’’ he said, 
disapprovingly. “You'd ought to’ve 
got the gun as I told youto.’’ And 
he added, after a pause, “’T any rate 
’t was lucky we was prepared.’”’ 


BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


By Lelian M. Gordon. 


iT the age of twelve years, 
| the subject of this 
sketch submitted a bit 
of verse to the late 
Hon. G. J. L. Colby, 
at that time the scholarly editor of 
the old county journal, the Newdury- 
port Herald. ‘The little effusion was 
suggested by the death, within a few 
months of each other, of two sisters, 
and school companions of Mr. Grif- 
fith. It appeared in print the next 
morning, and read as follows: 





** One rose already in the bloom 

Of youth has passed away ; 

And now the last has faded— 
It droops and dies to-day. 


‘* United, evermore to glow, 
Bathed in the dews of heaven; 
Clasped on the stem of love, 
Eternal joys are given.”’ 


Years after the same editor, in his 
paper, the Merrimac Valley Visitor, 
said : 





‘Twenty years ago, or so, when 
here, Mr. Griffith would occasionally 
read us little poems, bearing the 
evidence of genius, albeit somewhat 
undeveloped then; and we have 
gladly followed him since, to see 
the widening and ripening of his 
mind. ‘Do your best,’ must have 
been his motto and rule of life, for 
without any advantages above what 
all the boys and girls of our town 
have, he has attained distinction 
in letters, and bids fair to leave a 
good mark in the world by form- 
ing public sentiment and helping 
to mold the generation that shall 
come after him, for his writings 
always have a practical and high 
moral tone, indicating that he not 
only does his best, but desires to 
bring the world up to its best 
standard.”’ 

George Bancroft Griffith was born 
February 28, 1841, in the city of 
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Newburyport, Mass. As quoted, it 
will be seen that he began to write 
verses for the press at a very early 
age. He wasthe eldest of four chil- 
dren, two of whom died in infancy, 


and his only sister, Nancy B., a 
lovely and most attractive young 
lady, at the age of eighteen. When 


but eight years old he had the mis- 
fortune to lose an affectionate and 
honored father, 
buryport, at the early age of thirty- 
one. The poet’s mother, youngest 
daughter of the late Captain Sam- 
uel Merrill of Newbury, Mass., for 
more than quarter of a century a 
confirmed invalid, died at the resi- 
dence of her niece, Mrs. Hattie 
N. Goodrich, at Byfield, Mass., 
January 31, 1897. A mutual esteem 
between the two relatives was fos- 


who died in New- 


tered and strengthened in the pass- 
ing and everything for the 
comfort and well-being of the suf- 
ferer was gladly done. She 


sessed many personal charms, and 


years, 


pos- 


was a most kind and indulgent 
mother. 
Shortly after the death of her 


husband, the young widow, with her 


two children, removed to Rowley, 


Mass., and George and his sister 


Nancy began to attend school in 
the ‘‘Hillside’’ A remin- 
iscence of one of his teachers at 
that period of his life, was one of 
the first contributions Mr. Griffith 
offered to the Youth’s Companion, 
and Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, then 
the assistant editor of that paper— 
the well-known poet and successful 
author of many books of travel— 
thus wrote Mr. Griffith on the 
acceptance of the poem: 

‘‘'There is much feeling in your 
home ballads; they are flowers that 


district. 
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seem to spring from the ‘fountain 
of the heart,’ and we like to read 
them wherever we meet them.’’ 
After finishing his course in the 
common school, and winning the 
prize offered for the one who proved 
the best scholar, our young author, 
at the age of thirteen, 
Dummer academy, 


entered 
Byfield parish, 
oldest halls of 
America, and had fot 
Rev. Marshal Hen- 
shaw, since a professor in Rutgers 
college, N. J., and a gentleman of 
eminent attainments, as well as a 
most successful principal. 

After an English 
Course, and acquiring a smattering 


one of the 
learning in 
his 


Mass., 


teacher, 


completing 


of the classics, our poet, at his own 
option, entered a store in his native 
city as hatter’s clerk. His duties 
not proving very onerous, he found 
time to patronize the well-selected 
library, founded by a fellow-citizen, 
its shelves then being 

the City hall. 
munificence of 


located - in 

By the 
other liberal-minded 
library 
greatly enlarged, and has for some 


rooms in 


citizens, this has been 
time occupied a spacious 
on the Main street. Mr. Griffith 
imbibed a relish for liter- 
ature at this fount of knowledge. 
From his native city, Mr. Grif- 
fith removed to Haverhill, Mass., 
and shortly afterward was married 


building 


strong 


to a New Hampshire lady, — Miss 
Anne S. Howe of Bradford, by the 
Rev. Charles Beecher, 
the famous Brooklyn divine. In 
this important step he was very 
fortunate, as his choice secured a 
companion who has greatly encour- 
aged and aided him in his strug- 
gles for a position in the world of 
letters. Six children have blessed 


brother of 
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the eldest, Merrivale, 
having died a few days after his 
birth. The other five lived to fill 
the home with sunshine, 
and now are all married and living 
Shoitly 
after the breaking out of the Civil 
War, Mr. Griffith enlisted in Com- 
pany A, First N. H. Heavy Artil- 
lery, 


their union, 


domestic 


under roofs of their own. 


with the 
exception of a few months’ service 
in the defenses of Washington, at 
Fort Constitution, near Portsmouth, 


and was stationed, 


N. H., which is still garrisoned. 
After being mustered out of the 
volunteer service, Mr. Griffith was 
appointed hospital steward in the 
regular army, by General Grant, 
and still remained at this post. 


He filled the office to the great 
acceptance of all concerned, and at 
the expiration of his term, was 
requested, by the secretary of war, 
to continue in the service of the 
medical department, but declined. 

During his army life. Mr. Griffith 
wrote quite frequently for the lead- 
ing literary and religious magazines 
and journals of the day. His arti- 
cles for the Drawer’’ of 
the American conducted at 
that time by the late B. P. Shil- 
laber (Mrs. world- 
wide fame) being deservedly popu- 
lar from their first appearance. 
While stationed at Fort Constitu- 
tion, Mr. Griffith edited a little 
sheet called the Newcastle Observer, 
which attained a circulation of 
nearly a thousand copies. Many of 
the salient paragraphs which it con- 
tained were the city 
dailies. 

During the third year of his mili- 
tary service, Mr. Griffith wrote 
occasionally for the Portsmouth Jour- 


‘* Union 
Union, 


Partington of 


copied by 
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nal, whose editor at that time was 
the late venerable Charles W. Brew- 
ster, a veteran publisher, and author 
of the still popular work, ‘‘ Rambles 
About Portsmouth,’’ and a poet also 
of no mean pretentions. He thus 
refers to one of the first of Mr. 
Griffith's poems, published in his 
paper: ‘‘ The Scenes of Boyhood,’’ 
on our first page, would have done 
credit to Cowper.”’ 

A few months later, the following 
editorial from the pen of Mr. Brew- 
ster, appeared, regarding a poem en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Storm at Fort Point,’” 
written by Mr. Griffith: 

‘*True Poetry.—After Joseph Bart- 
lett had completed his long poem on 
‘ Physiognomy,’ which makes a clever 
sized book, he said: ‘ There is but one 
line of real poetry in the whole, that 
is this: 

‘And on death’s midnight bursts the living 
day.’ 


‘We can say more of the piece in 
our paper to-day from the poet of 
Fort Constitution. For grandeur of 
conception, boldness of figure, and 
strong presentation to the imagina- 
tion of the monster of the deep with 
all his powers, we challenge any 
verse from the seaside poets to go 
before the second stanza. So of the 
last two lines of the fourth stanza— 
how strong and how beautiful the 
figure. In the seventh stanza the 
personification of the blast brings it 
like an apparition before us. There 
are other points of beauty which the 
reader will discover in the poem.’’ 

These lines were widely copied 
and greatly admired. 

After being mustered from the 
United States service, the subject of 
our sketch removed to Charlestown,,. 
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Mass., and was employed in the 
Waverly Market, while it was con- 
ducted by the publisher of the 
Waverly Magazine, still contributing 
during leisure hours to that and 
other Boston and New York pub- 
lications. Fine poems from his pen 
began, also, to appear in the ///us- 
trated Christian Weekly, the Ameri- 
can Messenger, Potter's, The National, 
and other first-class monthlies. 

In 1871, Mr. Griffith removed to 
Newport, N. H., and soon engaged 
in the lumber business, being located 
at Goshen, and later, near the shores 
of Lake Sunapee. But his Muse 
was still a congenial companion, and 
was not to be abandoned. A year 
or two after a poem from his pen 
entitled, ‘‘ The Chime in the Andes,”’ 
attracted the attention of a professor 
in Harvard college, a gentleman of 
very cultivated tastes and an art con- 
noisseur, who, reading it to one of 
our oldest and most popular poets, 
now deceased, was pleased to find 
that he agreed with him as to its 
great merit. This poem was so 
much admired, that the proprietors 
of the popular weekly in which it 
appeared at once increased the 
young writer’s compensation, and 
announced his name as a poet of 
great promise. Mr. Griffith now 
received letters of approval from the 
historian Bancroft, with the gift of 
his volumes on the American Rev- 
olution, from the venerable poets, 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier, 
and also from other men of dis- 
tinction, and an autograph note 
from Tennyson, the poet laureate 
of England. A little later, two of 
Mr. Griffith’s poems were selected 
by the poet Longfellow for publica- 
tion in his ‘‘ Poems of Places,’’ and 
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appeared in the volumes on New 
England and Asia. 

In 1874, Mr. Griffith chose the 
beautiful valley town of Lempster, 
N. H., as a permanent residence. 
He purchased a part of the Timothy 
Bruce estate, and soon completely 
remodeled and greatly improved his 
mansion, making it the handsomest 
homestead in the town. For several 
years he devoted all of his time to 
literary pursuits, writing acceptably 
both in prose and verse, and win- 
ning an enviable reputation, as well 
as a good support for 
family. 


his large 
Many of his pieces have 
been illustrated, some set to music, 
and others used in colleges of ora- 
tory and by public elocutionists. 

An extended biographical sketch 
of Mr. Griffith, with a_ portrait, 
appeared a few years since in the 
Boston Home Guest, and more 
recently in the Zwentieth Century 
Review and the Magazine of Poetry. 
In 1887, Mr. Griffith formed the 
design of collecting specimen poems 
of the poets of Maine, having suc- 
cessfully conducted the sale of ‘‘ The 
Poets of New Hampshire,’’ in which 
volume he was himself largely rep- 
resented. The work had so large a 
sale that in 1889 Mr. Griffith made 
arrangements with one of the lead- 
ing Boston houses to edit an illus- 
trated volume of a similar character 
on Massachusetts, and this book is 
now nearly completed. 

Mr. Griffith is at present the assist- 
ant editor of the “Encyclopedia of 
American Biography of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ an exhaustive and 
very valuable volume now in prepa- 
ration at an expense of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and which is to be 
published in November, at Chicago’ 
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He also holds a lucrative position in 
the subscription department of the 
Portland Transcript, doing outdoor 
work for the sake of his health. 

The professional friends of Mr. 
Griffith, in his adopted town and 
elsewhere, are paying him handsome 
tributes in the public press. We 
have room for but two notices of this 
kind, one from his late pastor. Both 
of these tributes recently appeared 
in prominent journals of the Granite 
state: 


‘‘Let me express appreciative 
admiration of Mr. Griffith’s beau- 
tiful poetical sermon, so finely 


preached from a text taken from the 
centennial address delivered by the 
late Baron Stow, D. D., then of 
Boston, but a native of Croydon, 
June 13, 1866. My friend Griffith, 
who in his line is more than com- 
monly gifted, has outdone himself in 
this latest effort, and may he live to 
court the Muses in this 
manner !’’ 

‘““We have had the pleasure of 


winning 
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reading an occasional poem from 
the pen of this gifted author, and 
as a neighbor have known him dur- 
ing most of a five years’ sojourn in 
his adopted town, and have found 
him to be of a genial spirit, with 
music in his soul and sunshine in 
his face. He gathers thought from 
every field of nature’s handiwork. 
Landscapes and ocean billows con- 
tribute riches to his imagination, 
and of birds and flowers he sweetly 
sings. He has an ambition to leave 
something which will live after him 
and be a blessing. This will be no 
task, for his poetry is not only 
brilliant, but singularly pure, and 
will live in the hearts of lovers of 
choice verse, long after his pen has 
ceased to write.’’ 


An elegant, 400 page volume of 
Mr. Griffith’s poetry, beautifully il- 
lustrated, and containing his portrait 
and autograph is now in press, and 
will be brought out shortly by the 
Rumford Printing Company, of Con- 
cord, N. H. 





New Hampshire’s death-roll for November contains two distinguished 
names, those of ex-President Samuel Colcord Bartlett of Dartmouth college, 
and ex-Judge Isaac W. Smith of Manchester. 


SAMUEL COLCORD BARTLETT. 


President Bartlett died in Hanover, November 16. 


He was born in Salis- 


bury, November 25, 1817, three miles from the birthplace of Daniel Webster, 
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and his father and Daniel were ‘‘chums’’ in boyhood. Dr. Bartlett met 
Daniel very frequently, and once, soon after graduating from his theological 
school, he had the honor of preaching to the renowned statesman, who was 
sitting in a Salisbury audience. He was prepared for college at Pinkerton 
academy, Derry, entered Dartmouth, and was graduated in the class of 
1836, receiving the degree of A. M., being at the head of his class. He was 
for five years principal of Caledonia county grammar school at Peacham, 
Vt., and one year later became tutor at Dartmouth, at the age of twenty- 
one. He next spent three years at Andover Theological seminary, grad- 
uating in 1842. Later Dartmouth conferred upon him the degrees of A. M. 
and D. D., and in 1877 he received the degree of LL. D. from Princeton, 
and in 1892 he received the same dignity from his alma mater. 

After graduating from Andover Theological seminary in 1842, for two 
and one half years he was pastor of the Monson, Mass., Congregational 
church, after which he became professor of intellectual philosophy in 
Western Reserve college, where he remained six years. For the next 
four years he was pastor of the Franklin-Street church at Manchester. 
For nineteen years he was professor in Chicago Theological seminary, and 
in 1877 he assumed the presidency of Dartmouth college, holding that 
position for fifteen years. 

Dr. Bartlett was married to Miss Laura Bradlee at Pelham, Vt., in 1843, 
but she died soon afterwards, and in 1846, he married Miss Mary V. Larned. 
His wife died in 1893, but his four children are living,—E. J. Bartlett, for 
some time professor of chemistry at Dartmouth, and state chemist; the Rev. 
William A. Bartlett, pastor of the Kirk Street church, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Samuel C. Bartlett, Jr., a missionary in Japan; and Mrs. Stimson, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Stimson of New York. 

He was a renowned Biblical scholar. In 1873 he traveled through Great 
Britain in exploration of the line of the Exodus. He wrote ‘‘ Sketches 
of Missions,’ ‘‘ Life and Death Eternal,’ ‘‘ From Egypt to Palestine,’’ 
‘*Veracity of the Pentateuch,’’ and was a contributor to the North Ameri- 
can Review, Forum, Princeton Review, and Bibliotheca Sacra. 

For thirty-seven years he was a member of the American Board of 
Missions, and for fifteen years president of the New Hampshire Missionary 
society. He was also a member of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

Up to within a short time of his death Dr. Bartlett had been a remark- 
able example of well-preserved health and vigor even at the age of eighty 
years, being more active than many men at fifty. He had always led a 
life of remarkable activity and usefulness, and was ever prominent in social 
and literary circles. Last year he issued a book entitled, ‘‘ The Veracity 
of the Hexateuch.’’ He had traveled a great deal, delivering addresses and 
lectures, and kept up a voluminous periodical correspondence. Up to the 
time of his death, he still retained his connection with the faculty of Dart- 
mouth college, holding the chair of lecturer on ‘‘ The Relations of the Bible 
to History and Science."’ 
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ISAAC W. SMITH. 


Judge Smith died very suddenly in his office at Manchester, November 
28. He was the second child of Isaac and Mary (Clarke) Smith, was born 
in Hampstead, May 18, 1825. He attended for brief periods the academies 
at Salisbury, Atkinson, Derry, and Sanbornton, and Phillips academy at 
Andover, Mass. He entered Dartmouth college in 1842, and graduated 
in 1846. He was admitted to the bar in 1850. Judge Smith was mayor 
of Manchester in 1869. He had previously served in the house of repre- 
sentatives of 1859, and in the state senate in 1862-’63. In 1863 he was 
appointed assessor for the second internal revenue district and held office 
until 1870. He was appointed to the supreme bench in 1874 by Governor 
Straw, and was retained when the court was reorganized, and served con- 
tinuously until his retirement owing to the age limitation in 1895. Judge 
Smith served for many years as a trustee of Dartmouth college, and was 
also president of the Central New Hampshire Congregational Club. Judge 
Smith leaves a wife and seven children,—Mrs. V. C. Ferguson of Port 
Arthur, Texas; William I. Smith, Busiellion, Penn.; Mrs. William B. 
Cowan, Saratoga, N. Y.; Edward C. Smith, Manchester; Daniel C. Smith, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Mrs. J. F. Bothfeld, Newton, Mass.;. Mrs. Gale S. 
Walker, Saratoga, N. Y. 


NATHANIEL F. LUND. 


Nathaniel F. Lund, a native of Cornish, born December 28, 1818, died 
in Concord, November 22. He was educated in the common schools and 
at Lewiston academy, Niagara county, N. Y.; from there was carried by 
the westward tide to Chicago, and later to Jamesville, Wisconsin, where 
he started the first agriculture warehouse and seed store of that state. In 
1861, he went to Madison as a clerk of the state assembly. On the breaking 
out of the Civil War, he was appointed chief clerk in the quartermaster- 
general’s office, and in 1862 was made quartermaster-general. In 1864, the 
duties of commissary general and chief of ordnance were added, thus giving 
him charge of all the military property of the state. He remained at the 
head of the supply department of the state till 1865, when he resigned. His 
duties were discharged with the accuracy and faithfulness that belonged to 
his character. After his resignation as quartermaster-general, he was 
assistant secretary of the Madison Mutual Insurance company, and after- 
ward deputy and cashier in the office of the collector of internal revenue 
in Milwaukee. In 1879 he returned to his native state, and in Concord 
he rounded out his life. 


ABNER P. COLLINS. 


Abner P. Collins died in North Weare, September 21. He was born in 
the west part of Weare, February 16, 1816. His parents were Samuel and 
Hannah (Peaslee) Collins. He was educated in the district schools of the 
town and at Clinton Grove academy, and was a teacher for several years. 
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He was also proprietor of a hotel at North Weare for thirty years. Mr. 
Collins was one of Weare’s most honored and respected citizens and was 
given many offices of trust. An ardent and lifelong Republican, he repre- 
sented the town in the legislatures of 1865 and 1868, and was one of the 
leaders of his party. He was also chosen to compile the genealogical 
department of the ‘‘ History of Weare,’’ issued in 1887, and was at work 
on the genealogy of the Collins family at the time of his death. He had 
been a subscriber to the GRANITE MONTHLY from the date of its first issue, 
and was a remarkably well-informed man. He married Abiah Muzzey, who 
died several years ago, and his only child, Warren L., also a prominent man 
in town affairs, died September 2, 1897. The latter left one son who now 
resides on the farm at North Weare owned by his father and grandfather. 


ANDREW JACKSON GOSS. 


x 


Andrew Jackson Goss was a native of Epsom. He prepared for college 
at Pembroke and New London, and entered Dartmouth in 1857, graduating 
with his class in 1861. He is remembered by his classmates for his high 
scholarship, and also as being one of the most able-bodied of his class. He 
studied anatomy at St. Johnsbury, Vt., under Dr. C. P. Frost, and while 
thus engaged he contracted a disease in a dissecting room which proved 
a sad reversal of the high hopes which all his friends had of his future. 
It was a severe form of asthma. Struggling bravely with disease he had 
charge of the Canaan Union academy for one year. He then passed five 
years as his home in Epsom, and then removed to St. Augustine, Florida, 
with hope that the climate would relieve him. He there received a 
commission from President Johnson as collector of customs. In 1878 he 
resigned this position. He was also commissioner of pilotage for the port 
of St. Augustine for several years. Since 1878 he has been in San Diego, 
Cal. The severity of his disease is seen in the fact that for more than 
twenty years he was unable to lie down on a bed. To those who knew 
his eminent mental and physical vigor in college, it was hard to realize that 
he so soon became an incurable invalid for life. If he had not been a 
sufferer he would have attained high distinction. He bore his sufferings 
with great fortitude. He died in San Diego, June 21, 1898, aged sixty-one 
years and nine months. 


FIRST NEW HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT. 


In addition to the list of deaths given in the October number (page 245), 
are the following : 


Name. Company. Residence. Died. 
William R. Bradbury, Co. A, Keene, October 7. 
William L. Filgate, Ce. &., Weirs, October 9. 


Harold S. Reed, Co. E, Concord, November 18. 
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My Little Girl | 
‘Wants Pictures — 


| to look at and stories to read—pictures and stories 
| of wonderful animals and plants, boys and girls, 


and strange people. 


“Dur Little Ones and The Nursery,” 


now in its 34th year, contains the kind of pictures 
and stories children trom four to ten, and even 
older, enjoy. It is the only magazine for little peo- 
ple of from four to ten years old. You will catch 
older children reading it. Illustrated stories teach- 
ing truth, honesty, gratitude, obedience, charity 
and kindness make this delightful little magazine 
almost an education in itself. Used in Boston 
Schools. 

FIFTEEN STORIES AND JINGLES, 

THIRTY PICTURES EVERY MONTH. 
They are so interesting and entertaining that they 
keep the little ones quiet and amused, at the same 
time imparting information and _ instruction 
Everything objectionable, either in matter or ex 
pression, is carefully excluded. 

The regular subscription price is $1.00 a year 

but'to get new subscribers we will make a special 
offer until Dec. 31st only. 
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eth Year by changing its form to that of a Mag- 
azine, and by reducing its annual subscription 
price from $3.00 to $2.00; single copies from 
ten to five cents. 

It will maintain its reputation as the 

Leading Weekly Newspaper of the World. 

THE INDEPENDENT in its new form will print 
7,640 pages of reading matter per year ata cost to sub 
scribers of $2.00, while the prominent magazines, which 
sell for $4.00 a year, print only about 2,000 pages. The 
subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT gets 82 per cent 
more of equally good reading matter at one-half 
cost. 


the 


Only $2.00 per year, 
Or at that rate for any part of a year. 
Send postal card for free specimen copy. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 





The Law of Nourishment as 
Exemplified in the Horse. 


Good food makes good blood 
and good blood tells. Proper 
nourishment compensates alike 
man and beast. All growth de- 
pends on nourishment, but only 
proper nourishment brings desir- 
able results. If parents desire 
that their children shall ‘“‘ win” 
in the race of life, they must un- 
derstand this law of nourishment 
equally as well as the man who 
nourishes the horse, and thus 
give the child an equal. chance 
with the horse. The horse has 
his standard food and therefore 
has a chance, but poor man in 
this enlightened age has no stan- 

= - —— SSS dard food—he eats trash, and the 

roduct is appalling. The diet 

A PROPERLY NOURISHED HORSE. Pr the ati pe i aii, cater 

ally-organized food, or man must pay the penalty. The Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit is a naturally-organized food. 





HE NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL teaches a man how he may 

| be certain he is making no mistake in regard to the nutritive qualli- 

ties of the food he takes. ‘‘ The Vital Question,’’ fourth edition, not 

only guides the housewife to food that contains all the properties 
necessary to build and sustain the body under varying conditions incident to 
occupations and surroundings, but it gives the recipes for over 250 combina- 
tions of the same; and shows by illustrations in natural colors how these 
dishes should appear when rightly prepared. It also contains ‘‘Our Navy 
Supplement’’ and other valuable matter which everybody should read. It 
will be mailed free by addressing the New Era CookInG SCHOOL, WORCES 
TER, MASs. 


(Mention Granite Monthly.) 





The Violation of the Law of 


Nourishment as Exem- 


plified in the Horse, 


A poor horse, a poor tree, a poor 
man are alike the products of poor 
nourishment. The building of the 
horse, the tree, and the man are also 
alike controllable. 


The mother may carry in her mind 
her ideal child, and by understanding 
and living in harmony with the laws 
of nutrition, she may enjoy as perfect 
results as the horticulturist enjoys in 
the perfect fruit of his properly nour- 
ished tree. 

The Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is a naturally-organized food. . eis 
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I wish to add my testimony as to the virtue of Ripans Tabules. Have 
tried them, and know whereof I speak. 1 am fifty-five years old, and am at 
present and have been for past fifteen years a Justice of the Peace in and for 
the County of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania. I served nearly four years in 
a Pennsylvania regiment in the Civil War, ten months of which was spent in 
a Southern mili prison, in which (as is vell known) the bill of fare was 
not high, but. , which deranged my stomach and bowels to such an 
extent that I have been a continuous sufferer from indigestion and constipa- 
tion since 1865. Have gone through the catalogue of remedies and treatments 
laid down by woes pie and patent medicines for the same, with 
only 7 . In November, 1896, my wife had a severe bilious 
attack, which she had stomach trouble, from which our family physician 
was unable to relieve her. I noticed ad of Ri Tabules and bought a box. 
She said the effect was — In fact, one box of thirty-six Tabules cured 
her, and she said she feels than she has at any time for five years. I 
procured a second box and gave them a trial, and was both pleased and sur- 
— to find I could eat the most hearty food without inconvenience, which 

had not been able to do for thirty years. 
A new style packet TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without is now for sale at some 
eerie a ga ig al peas ees aoa es 
ral at 


can cente to 
ComParr, No. 10 New York—ora be sent for five cents. Rirans 
TABULES may also be had of grocers, gene er ccete ant liquor stores and barber shops. 
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Afforded by the GRANITE MONTHLY perpetual by having the 








numbers handsomely bound in cloth, at a cost of 


.- Only 50 cents per volume... 








A limited number of bound volumes, XVIII to XXIV, are offered for sale 


at $1.25 per volume; prompt delivery, postpaid, guaranteed. 


CONCORD, N. H. The Granite Montblyp Co. 
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66 SoutH St., Concorpn, N. H. 
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NEw HAMPSHIR 


E 
JuLia WALLACE-RUSSELL, M. D., Physician in Charge. 


Tu 


THE NEw HAMPSHIRE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
66 South St., Concord, N. H. 


JULIA WALLACE-RvussELL, M. D., Physician in Charge. 
Miss Estuer Dart, Superintendent. 


This quiet, homelike sanitarium for invalids is under the auspices of The Woman’s Hos- 
pital Aid Association. President, Miss Mary A. Downing, Concord, N. H. Vice-Presidents: 
Mrs. Louisa F. Richards, Newport, N.H.; Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, Manchester, N.H. Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Caroline R. Thyng, Laconia, N. H. Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Julia Wallace- 
Russell, Concord, N. H. Treasurer, Emma Flanders, Concord, N. H. Auditors: Mrs. Mary W. 
Truesdell, Mr. John F. Jones. 
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NEW 1898-1899 STYLES. 


ARE NOTED FOR 


QUALITY OF TONE, BEAUTY OF CASE, 
ELEGANT FINISH, AND DURABILITY. 


You wvill Like a Prescott 


Because the tone is both sweet and brilliant. 


wou can Afford a Prescott 


Because the terms are easy and prices are reasonable. 


You will Buy a Prescott 


As soon as you are fully aware of its merits. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN NEARLY NEW PIANOS. 


Our new Catalogue gives you further information. Write for one, or call at factory, 


181 North Main Street, 


PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY, 


PIANOS TO RENT. CONCORD, N. H. 





All Roads are 
alike to a.... 


MONARCH 


Perfection is the 
result of our long 
experience........ 


Ask us for a Catalogue. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


adds neatness and com- 
fort to the wearing of 


LOW SHOES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


THE 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 
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Lies Flat to the leg and 
cannot unfasten accidentally 


Sample Pair) Silk, 50c 
by Mail Cotton, 25c. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chree of a Kind 


beat two pairs, but one pair of 


2 Aitel Braces 


beats two pairs of any other make. 


It’s in the “graduated” cord ends— 
Elastic in places for comfort; 
Non-elastic in places for durability. 


Ask your furnisher fort he “Endwell,” or send soc. 
for a sample pair postpaid. Cheaper model, the 
*C.-S.-C.”""for2sc. Scarf fastenerfree, for yourfur- 
nisher’s nameifhe does not keep ‘‘ Endwell Braces.”” 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 
Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 








“Times Have Changed. 


ears ago woman was a slave to the stove, but times have 
aut and now the 


Beauty Oil Heater 


is servant to the woman. No wood nor coal to lag in; no 
ashes to lug out. Nodust, nodanger Tank holds one g:llon 
of oil, which supplies stove for ten to twelve hours. Oil tank 
always cool, absolutely safe. Bail handle alway< cold. Carry 
stove from rvom to room wherever heat is desi-ed. 


Beautiful, Simple, Economical, Clean. 


See the Beauty Oil Heater at your dealers. Price $1.50 to $8.0 
Send to us for Descriptive Circular. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.”’ 


Walter Baker & Go's 


S* Breakfast 
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THE STANDARD FOR 
PURITY AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 


TRADE-MARK, 


Costs less than one cent a cup 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Packages 


Walter Baker & Co. ut. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Includes 
all Errors 
for which 


SPECTACLES 


ARE WORN, 


And statistics from absolute- 
ly trustworthy sources prove 
that a large percent 

have some visual defect 

or combination of de- 

fects, that cause poor 
vision or serious reflex 


M® disturbances, that can 


only be corrected by * 


The Instruments that We Use 


In diagnosing these defects are the newe=t, and our 
methods ate the same as those of all up-to-date ¢ 
Oculists, while our practice extends over a quarter 
of a century. 


| @ lenses 


e 
. CORRECT... v 
Applies to Quality, Style, and Price. 
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" BROWN & BURPEE, kernar, Manchester, N. H. 
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